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AUS HEINES FRUHZEIT: EIN UNBEKANNTER 
BRIEF UND EIN VERLORENES MANUSKRIPT 


Die Dreersche Autographensammlung in Philadelphia, die heute 
eine Abteilung der Sammlungen der Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania bildet, besitzt unter zahlreichen ungedruckten deutschen 
Stiicken einen Originalbrief von Heinrich Heine. Er ist in dem 
vor etwa fiinfzig Jahren erschienenen alphabetischen Katalog der 
Sammlung ’* verzeichnet, ist aber bisher unkeachtet geblieben. Auch 
Friedrich Hirth, der in seiner Ausgabe von Heines Briefen? alles 
ihm irgend Erreichbare gesammelt hat, hat ihn nicht gefunden. Er 
wusste allerdings von zwei in Amerika verschollenen Briefen: der 
eine war an den Marquis de Custine gerichtet, von dem anderen 
konnte er nicht einmal den Adressaten ermitteln.* Ich glaube an- 
nehmen zu diirfen, dass der Brief, den ich hier in buchstiblichem 
Abdruck vorlege, mit diesem zweiten von Hirth vermissten iden- 
tisch ist.* 

Pennsylvania Historical Society. Dreer Collection. 
8.52 Poets of Continental Europe vol. I. 
Ew. Wohlgeboren 


erhalten anbey den Band Gedichte, wovon ich, bey Ihrer Anwesenheit 
hierselbst, das Vergniigen hatte mit Ihnen zu sprechen, und welche Sie 


14 Catalogue of the Collection of Autographs formed by Ferdinand Julius 
Dreer. 2 Bande. Philadelphia, Privatdruck, 1890-93. 

? Heinrich Heines Briefwechsel, herausgegeben von Friedrich Hirth. 3 
Bande. Miinchen, Georg Miiller, 1914-20. Der vierte Band, der Nachtrige, 
Anmerkungen und Register bringen sollte, ist, wie ich aus einer in mehreren 
amerikanischen Bibliothekskatalogen wiederkehrenden Bemerkung entnehme, 
leider nicht erschienen. 

®* Hirth 1, 114. 

‘Fiir die giitige Erlaubnis, den Text zu veréffentlichen, bin ich Herrn 
Dr. William Reitzel, dem Direktor der Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
zu aufrichtigem Dank verpflichtet. 


329 
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Ihrer Aufmerksamkeit nicht ganz unwerth hielten. Ich zweifle nicht dass 
Sie die Giite haben werden diese Gedichte recht bald im liter. Conversa- 
tionsblatte rezensiren zu lassen, und wiinsche nur, dass diese Rezension, 
wenn auch streng, doch nicht gar zu sehr zusammengedringt ausfallen 
mdoge. 

Auf meinen Brief iiber das hiesige Theater, welchen ich Ihnen durch Dr. 
Klindworth (!!!) zuschickte, habe ich keine Antwort erhalten, und muss 
zweifeln ob letzterer Ihnen denselben zukommen liess. 

Ich wiederhole Ihnen die Versicherung: dass es mich mahl sehr erfreuen 
wiirde wenn ich durch meine literarische Thitigkeit Ihnen hier niitzlich 
seyn kénnte, und dass ich zu denen gehére, die das Grossartige Ihrer 
vielfaltigen Bestrebungen zu wiirdigen wissen. 

Ich bin mit ausgezeichneter Hochachtung 


Ew. Wohlgeboren 
‘ 


ergebener 

H. Heine 

Behrenstrasse No 71 
Berlin d, 1’ Februar 1822 


An der Echtheit des Briefes ist kein Zweifel; sie ist durch die 
wohlbekannte Handschrift und durch einige stilistische Eigentiim- 
lichkeiten, wie die auffillige Verwendung des Wortes “ mahl” ver- 
biirgt.> Der Text steht auf der Vorderseite eines einfach gefalteten 
Bogens; die Innenseiten sind leer. Auf der Riickseite hat eine 
andere, etwa gleichzeitige Hand notiert: “ 1822—Berlin 1 Febr.— 
Heine.”. Die Adresse ist nicht erhalten, der Empfanger ist aber 
ohne Schwierigkeiten festzustellen: es kann nur der Herausgeber 
des Literarischen Conversationsblattes sein, der Leipziger Verleger 
Friedrich Arnold Brockhaus. 

Mit Brockhaus stand Heine seit 1820 in Verbindung.* Im Novem- 
ber dieses Jahres bot der “ Rechtscandidat H. Heine” — so nannte 
sich der eben der Fuchsenzeit entwachsene Student—dem ange- 
sehenen Verleger seine Gedichte unter dem Gesamttitel “ Traum 
und Lied” zur Verdffentlichung an,’ fand aber kein Entgegen- 
kommen. Brockhaus lehnte sofort in geschaftsmissig héflicher 


5 Ein Lieblingswort Heines; vgl. Hirth 1, 131.— Heine an Goethe, 29. 
Dezember 182] (Hirth 1, 174, nr. 7): “was ich mahl zu geber imstande 
bin”; “und wenn mahl was Rechts aus mir wird.” 

° Friedrich Arnold Brockhaus, sein Leben und Wirken nach Briefen und 
anderen Aufzeichnungen geschildert von seinem Enkel Heinrich Eduard 
Brockhaus. Band m1, Leipzig 1881, 405-408. 

*™Der Brief im Wortlaut bei Brockhaus m1, 405-406; danach abgedruckt 
bei Hirth 1, 159, nr. 9. 
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Form ab. Im Sommer 1821 hatte Heine Gelegenheit, ihn in Berlin 
persdnlich kennen zu lernen,® wird aber die Verlagsangelegenheit 
nicht mehr beriihrt haben. Die Gedichte — Heines erstes Buch — 
erschienen Ende 1821 unter einem einfacheren Titel und in einem 
weit weniger bekannten Verlage, bei der Maurerschen Buchhand- 
lung in Berlin. Ende Dezember begann Heine Widmungs- und 
Besprechungsexemplare des kleinen Buches zu verschicken.’° 

Dass er sich trotz der friiheren Ablehnung seines Verlagsantrages 
um eine Besprechung in der vielbeachteten kritischen Zeitschrift 
des Brockhausschen Verlages bemiihte, ist nicht weiter tiberra- 
schend. Das Ergebnis war allerdings nicht so wie Heine hoffte: 
in Nr. 90 des Conversationsblattes vom 18. April 1622 * erschien 
eine anonyme Kritik, die nicht nur “streng” sondern auch kurz 
genug war, um den Autor schwer zu enttauschen: 


Die Heinischen Gedichte, erst jiingst hier bei Maurer erschienen, sind 
Ihnen wahrscheinlich noch nicht zu Hinden gekommen. Ich kann sie Ihnen 
nicht mit der Wiirme des Gesellschafters und anderer Blatter empfehlen; 
ja ich habe sie ziemlich ungeniessbar gefunden. Selbst die lyrische Poesie 
soll sich doch nicht so ganz in die Individualitét des Dichters verfangen, 
dass man etwa nichts anderes eben erfaihrt, als dass er gestern eine unruhige 
Nacht gehabt hat, und sich iiberhaupt sehr iibel befindet, sehr blass aussieht, 
und sich den Tod wiinscht, seitdem ihm sein Liebchen den Abschied gegeben. 
Diese Gedichte verrathen eine triibsinnige und verkehrte Ansicht des Lebens, 
die am wenigsten dem jungen empfanglichen Gemiithe wohl ansteht. Ich 
finde fast iiberall Spuren schadlicher Einwirkungen von grésseren Geistern 
aus, die sich nicht mit ihrer Melancholie begniigen, und ausser ihr noch 


® Die Antwort ist nicht erhalten (Brockhaus mz, 407). Heine berichtet 
am 4. Februar 182] an seinen Freund Steinmann, er habe die Gedichte 
“von Brockhaus zuriickerhalten mit der fusserst zierlichen und héflichen 
Antwort: dass er gar zu sehr in diesem Augenblick mit Verlagsartikeln 
liberladen sey.” 

®* Auf diese Begegnung beziehen sich die ersten Worte des oben abge- 
druckten Briefes. S. ausserdem Briefe aus Berlin, in Heines Simmtlichen 
Werken, Band m1, Hamburg 1865, S. 76, gegen Ende des zweiten Briefs. 

20 An Goethe, 29. Dezember 1821, mit einem beriihmt gewordenen, aber 
nicht gerade taktvollen Brief (Hirth 1, 174, nr. 17); an Adolf Miillner, 
30. Dezember 1821, mit einem herausfordernd ironischen Anschreiben (ebda., 
175, nr. 18) ; an K. B. Hundeshagen, 30. Dezember 1821 (ebda., 176, nr. 19). 

11 Ich bin der Universitatsbibliothek in Princeton, New Jersey, fiir freund- 
liche Ubersendung des Jahrganges an unsere College-Bibliothek sehr zu 
Dank verpflichtet. Es scheint das einzige vollstindige Exemplar in den 
Vereinigten Staaten zu sein; das in der Union List of Serials verzeichnete 
im Besitz der Universititsbibliothek in Urbana, Illinois, ist liickenhaft. 
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Etwas besitzen, das man sich nicht aneignen kann. Der Vf. scheint sich 
besonders zu Byron hingeneigt zu haben; in seinen dusseren Kunstformen 
und Sangesweisen ist auch ein Einfluss F. Riickerts sichtbar. Oft wird man 
an das altdeutsche Minnelied erinnert, das wir jetzt nicht mehr nachahmen 
kénnen. Ich glaube, nichts ist einem missigen Talent gefahrlicher, als 
einer fremden Genialitat nachzueifern. Es gibt keine andere Regel fiir 
dasselbe, als sich getreu in der allgemeinen natiirlichen Fortbewegung des 
Lebens zu erhalten, die einzelnen Entwickelungen nicht zu beschleunigen, 
sondern vielmehr in ihrer nothwendigen Aufeinanderfolge sich zum Ganzen 
verbinden zu lassen. Das Talent hat gewisse Alter, wie das Menschenleben 
selbst; jedes Alter hat seine Gefiihle, Ideen, Neigungen, Beschiaftigungen. 
Ironie und Bitterkeit sind der Jugend nicht zutriglich, will sie sich aber 
gegen die Welt einmal recht ordentlich ausschimpfen, so mag sie es im- 
merhin in Freskosonetten thun, nur sich das grosse Publicum nicht zum 
Zeugen und Zuhérer nehmen. 


Diese Schulmeisterei ist also eine der friihesten Besprechungen 
Heinescher Gedichte, allerdings nicht die erste, wie die Erwahnung 
anderer Kritiken am Anfang zeigt.’ Dass Heine empfindlich und 
unsicher genug war, sich dariiber zu argern, zeigt ein unter dem 
ersten Eindruck geschriebener Brief an seinen Freund Keller in 
Potsdam vom 27. April 1822: 


Wenn Sie dort das brokhausische Conversazionsblatt lesen, so werden Sie 
finden, dass jemand in einer Correspondenz aus Berlin . . . meine armen, 
unschuldigen Gedichte mit grimmiger rencune ausgehunzt hat. Dass letztere 
ausgehunzt zu werden verdienen, das weiss ich selbst, aber dass jenes 
Aushunzen nicht ohne Griinde und bloss von einigen nichtssagenden Redens- 
arten unterstiitzt geschehen darf, das weiss ich auch, und ich wiinschte 
sehr, dass jener Aushunzer sich auf eine wirkliche Beurtheilung meiner 
Gedichte einlassen mége.** 


Der verletzte Poetenstolz wollte sich die kurze Abfertigung nicht 
gefallen lassen. Brockhaus’ kiihles Verhalten liess es Heine nicht 
zweckmissig erscheinen, sich direkt an ihn zu wenden; so sucht er 
Keller zu bestimmen, seinerseits eine Anfrage an das Conversa- 
tionsblatt zu richten, die eine eingehendere Besprechung der Ge- 
dichte veranlassen sollte. Er schrieb sogar den Wortlaut dieser 
Anfrage vor. Ob Keller ihm den Gefallen getan hat oder nicht, 
lasst sich nicht sagen ; das Conversationsblatt hat die Anfrage aber 
unbeachtet gelassen, wenn sie iiberhaupt an den Verlag gelangt ist. 

Auf irgend einem anderen Wege erfuhr Heine dann aber bald, 


12 Der Gesellschafter scheint in den Vereinigten Staaten leider nirgends 
vorhanden zu sein. 
18 Hirth 1, 180, nr. 21. 
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wer ihn “ausgehunzt” hatte. Zwei Monate spiter, am 15. Juni, 


schreibt er an Keller: 


Der Ausfall gegen mich im Conversazions-Blatt war von einem meiner 
Freunde, Namens Kéchy,?* und alles, was ich dagegen thun werde, ist: 
dass ich diesen jungen Mann im 3ten Briefe tiichtig lobe. Wahrhaftig, das 
thu ich.** 


Der “ 3*e Brief ” ist der letzte in der Reihe der bekannten Briefe aus 
Berlin, die Heine im Rheintsch-Westfalischen Anzeiger verdffent- 
licht hat.*® Er ist vom 7. Juni 1822 datiert und enthalt in der 
Tat gegen Ende die folgende Bemerkung: 


An Dichtern fehlt es nicht, aber an guten Gedichten. Niachsten Herbst 
haben wir doch einiges Gute zu erwarten. Kéchy (kein Berliner) der uns 
vor kurzem eine sehr gehaltreiche Schrift iiber die Biihne geliefert hat, 
wird niichstens einen Band Gedichte herausgeben, und aus den Proben die 
mir davon zu Gesichte gekommen, bin ich zu den gréssten Erwartungen 
berechtigt. Es lebt in denselben ein reines Gefiihl, eine ungewéhnliche 
Zartheit, eine tiefe Innigkeit, die durch keine Bitterkeit getriibt wird, mit 
einem Worte: echte Poesie. 


Das Lob ist allerdings reichlich bemessen. Aber man spiirt die 
Ironie. Es ist natiirlich kein Zufall, dass Heine sich fiir die weise 
Bemerkung des stud. jur. Kéchy: “ Ironie und Bitterkeit sind der 
Jugend nicht zutriglich,” mit der Anerkennung revanchiert, dass 
Kéchys tiefe Innigkeit durch keine Bitterkeit getriibt sei. 
Der von Heine in dem neugefundenen Brief erwihnte Dr. 
Klindworth war ein dunkler Ehrenmann, der eine Zeitlang litera- 
rische Arbeit fiir den Brockhausschen Verlag leistete, dann aber 
als agent provocateur fiir die reaktionire Gruppe in der preussischen 
Regierung titig war. Brockhaus hatte im Herbst 1821 endgiiltig 
mit ihm gebrochen. Die Ausrufungszeichen, die Heine nachtrig- 


4 Karl G. H. Eduard Kéchy (1800-1880), aus Braunschweig, studierte 
Jura in Berlin und verkehrte in literarischen Kreisen, ausser mit Heine 
auch mit Grabbe und Uechtritz, war spiter einige Jahre Advokat und von 
1831 bis 1856 Theaterdichter, Regisseur und Intendanturrat am Hoftheater 
in Braunschweig. Veréffentlicht hat er Poetische Werke (1832), eine 
Novelle, einen Gedichtband Garten, Flur und Wald (1854) und verschiedenes 
Dramatische. (Vgl. Kiirschner in der Allgemeinen Deutschen Biographie 
xvI, S. 414 f.) 

Firth ¥, 182. ar. 22. 

16 Rheinisch-Westfalischer Anzeiger, Beilage “ Kunst und Wissenschafts- 
blatt,” 1822, No. 6-7, 16-19, 27-30. In den Ausgaben der Simtlichen Werke 
sind die Briefe gewéhnlich hinter der Harzreise und Norderney abgedruckt. 
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lich, iiber der Zeile, hinter dem Namen einschaltete, scheinen darauf 
zu deuten, dass er von dem Konflikt zwischen Brockhaus und 
Klindworth wenigstens etwas wusste.*” 

Der Brief iiber das hiesige Theater, den Heine Klindworth zur 
Beférderung an Brockhaus iibergeben hatte, war offenbar ein 
Feuilletonartikel in, der Art der drei im selben Jahr geschriebenen 
Briefe aus Berlin. Heines Vermutung, dass Klindworth das Manu- 
skript nicht abgeliefert habe, ist wohl richtig. Im Jahre 1822 hatte 
Klindworth mit dem Verlage keine Verbindung mehr. So ist der 
Theaterbrief, wenigstens als Ganzes, niemals gedruckt worden. Es 
kénnte sein, dass ein Teil davon in dem zweiten Brief aus Berlin 
vom 16. Marz 1822 erhalten ist; da Heine von Brockhaus keine 
Antwort erhielt, kann er sich fiir berechtigt gehalten haben, das 
Material anderweitig, in seiner Korrespondenz fiir den Rheinisch- 
Westfalischen Anzeiger, zu verwenden. Der zweite Brief aus Berlin 
enthalt in der Tat einiges Geplauder iiber Webers eben zum ersten- 
mal aufgefiihrten Freischiitz, iiber Spontinis Erfolg und iiber einige 
heute vergessene Opern, sowie ganz kurze Bemerkungen iiber kiirz- 
lich aufgefiihrte oder angekiindigte Schauspiele; aber als Ganzes 
kann er mit dem Klindworth iibergebenen Brief iiber das hiesige 
Theater nicht identisch sein. Er enthalt weit mehr Gesellschafts- 
klatsch als Theaterangelegenheiten und passt nicht unter den Titel. 

Es ergibt sich also, dass eine literarische Arbeit des jungen Heine 
verlorengegangen ist. Der Verlust ist allerdings wohl nicht gross. 
Die erhaltenen drei Briefe aus Berlin gehéren zu dem Schwichsten, 
was Heine geschrieben hat, und der verlorene Artikel, gleichzeitig 
entstanden und verwandten Inhalts, wird schwerlich besser gewesen 
sein. 


RicHaRD SALOMON 
Kenyon College 





17In einer sehr energischen “ Erklirung” am Schluss ler No. 98 des 
Conversationsblattes vom 27. April 1822 riickte Brockhaus 6ffentlich von 
Klindworth ab und drohte mit Enthiillungen iiber seine Tatigkeit. Ein 
ausfiihrlicher Bericht von Brockhaus iiber Klindworth ist bei H. E, Brock- 
haus 111, S. 266-269, abgedruckt. 
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FRA CELESTINO’S AFFIDAVIT AND THE RING 
AND THE BOOK 


Recent studies of Browning’s The Ring and the Book made in 
the light of the court evidence in The Old Yellow Book seem to be 
more or less agreed that the poem is a “ glorious misrepresentation ” 
of the case. Of special interest, in this connection, is Fra Celestino 
Angelo’s affidavit, along with the others in this same group, since 
they give Pompilia a character most like that of the poet’s heroine. 
Critics have weighed this evidence and have been influenced by it 
one way or another in forming their opinions of Pompilia.t That 
Browning found his inspiration in this testimony, I think there 
can be no doubt. He tells us that he read The Old Yellow Book 
as he walked from the bookshop through the market of Florence to 
his home in Casa Guidi and “had mastered the contents, knew the 
whole truth” by the time he crossed the threshold. Judging from 
the matter, the format, the languages and, the style of The Old 
Yellow Book, I would say that he thumbed through it, reading 
titles, marginal notes, summaries perhaps, and the text wherever 
his curiosity was aroused. He would have seen the following mar- 
ginal note very early: 

Attestations of priests and other persons, worthy to be accepted in all 
respects; who gave Francesca assistance even till her death; they speak of 


her honesty, and her declaration that she had never violated her conjugal 
faith.? 


1 Professor J. E. Shaw, “The Donna Angelicata in The Ring and the 
Book,” PMLA, 41: 55-81 (March, 1926). Professor W. L. Phelps, Robert 
Browning (1932). Studying the evidence presented at the trial Judge 
J. M. Gest in The Old Yellow Book, Source of Browning’s “The Ring and 
the Book” ... (1925) pronounced Pompilia guilty. Concerning the affi- 
davits Mr. Phelps writes (355f.): “ When I asked Judge Gest why he did 
not give more attention to this testimony, he replied that he had not only 
given it full attention in his book, but that he ‘was even too indulgent 
from the legal standpoint.’ . .. Other priests made similar affidavits: 
Judge Gest says that these affidavits, made in the circumstances, do not 
carry any conviction to his mind of Pompilia’s innocence.” No reasons are 
given. The affidavits do carry conviction to Mr. Phelps’s mind. The lawyers 
in the case made grist of them for secondary legal debate; the judges, 
I think, were not influenced by them at all. 

2C. W. Hodell, The Old Yellow Book ... in Complete Photo-reproduction, 
with Translation, Essay and Notes (1908), 45 [lvii]. The translation is 
inaccurate. The Latin states that the witnesses are above legal exception, 
and not that their testimony is “ worthy to be accepted in all respects.” 
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Then he would have read the affidavits because they are short and 
clear. 


I, the undersigned, barefooted Augustinian priest ... attest ... that 
to my own confusion I have discovered and marveled at an innocent and 
saintly conscience in that ever-blessed child. During the four days she sur- 
vived, when exhorted by me to pardon her husband, she replied with tears 
in her eyes and with a placid and compassionate voice: “ May Jesus pardon 
him, as I have already done with all my heart.” ... Although she suffered 
great pain, I never heard her speak an offensive or impatient word, nor 
show the slightest outward vexation either toward God or those near by. 
But ever submissive to the Divine Will, she said: “ May God have pity on 
me,” in such a way indeed as would have been incompatible with a soul 
that was not at one with God. To such a union one does not attain in a 
moment, but rather by the habit of years. 

I say further that J have always seen her self-restrained and especially 
during medical treatn ent. On these occasions, if her habit of life had not 
been good, she would not have minded certain details around her with a 
modesty well-noted and marveled at by me; nor otherwise could a young 
girl have been in the presence of so many men with such modesty and calm 
as that in which the blessed child remained while dying. And you may well 
believe what the Holy Spirit speaks by the mouth of the Evangelist, in the 
words of St. Matthew, chapter 7: “ An evil tree can not bring forth good 
fruit.” ... You should therefore say that this girl was all goodness and 
modesty, since with all ease and gladness she performed virtuous and modest 
deeds even at the very end of her life. Moreover she has died with a strong 
love for God, with great composure, with all the sacred sacraments of the 
Church, and with the admiration of all bystanders, who blessed her as a 
saint. I do not say more lest I be taxed with partiality. I know very well 
that God alone is the searcher of hearts, but I also know that from the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaks; and that my great St. Augustine 
says: “ As the life so its end.” 

Therefore, having noted in that ever blessed child saintly words, virtuous 
deeds, most modest acts, and the death of a soul in great fear of God, for 
the relief of my conscience I am compelled to say, and can not do otherwise, 
that necessarily she has ever been a good, modest, and honorable girl.* 


The next attestation was signed by nine persons—priests, medical 
people, and other attendants—some of whom added notes with their 
names. They speak of Pompilia’s assertion of her innocence and of 
her good dispositions on her deathbed ; they offer no opinion at all 


* Tbid., 45-6 [lvii-lviii]. The inaccuracies in this translation are mislead- 
ing and make Fra Celestino even more enthusiastic than he is. To point 
out only one example, in the last paragraph “ necessarily ” modifies the 
first part of the sentence, and not the last; he is compelled necessarily to 
say that she has ever been good, and not, he is compelled to say that 
necessarily she has ever been good. 
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about her former life. Giuseppe d’Andillo, probably a layman since 
he does not refer to himself as a cleric, says that he was the first to 
assist Pompilia after the stabbing, that she made her confession in 
his arms to the Rector of the Greek College, that he ministered to 
her until her death, and finally, that she was a most exemplary 
and edifying Christian and relied upon her own innocence. Abate 
Liberato Barberito, who was summoned to assist at her death, 
praises her resignation, the “superhuman generosity” of her con- 
donation of the “ offenses of the one who had caused her innocent 
death,” and the “tenderness ” of her conscience; he says that in 
all of his experience he “never observed the dying with like 
sentiments.” 

These affidavits would have convinced Browning, even before he 
read farther that here was another innocent lady in distress, though 
the thought of rescuing her in a poem did not occur to him until 
later ; they decided the case for him by giving Pompilia a character 
like that which he wished her to have, and no later readings could 
shake his belief. But should Browning, who says that he is telling 
us the truth of The Old Yellow Book, have given so much weight 
to them, and should anyone follow him in this, since the other 
evidence does not indicate innocence? The affidavits, I think, 
should not be accepted as an indication of Pompilia’s character 
nor of her guilt or innocence, because any or all of these things— 
the Seal of Confession, the professional secret, the natural secret, 
and the right of a person to keep his own conscience secret from the 
public—make them questionable. The writers of the affidavits could 
not have spoken otherwise if Pompilia had been guilty; a refusal 
to speak in any case would have been interpreted as an admission 
of her guilt. 

The Seal of Confession binds the confessor (perhaps Fra Celes- 
tino) to keep under inviolable secrecy what he knows from the 
confession of a penitent (Codex Juris Canonis, canon 889, §1); 
an interpreter, and everyone else to whom the knowledge of the 
matter of confession has come (certainly Guiseppe d’Andillo in our 
case), is also bound by the Seal (Can. 889, §2). One should re- 
member that affidavits signed by more than one person indicate by 
that very fact that someone is soliciting testimony and that some 
kind of pressure is being exerted; that no confessor ever offers 
testimony concerning a penitent for use in court unless some kind 
of pressure is brought to bear on him, and since he cannot reveal 
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what he knows from confession, he must give a favorable impres- 
sion of the penitent when a refusal to speak at all would be an 
admission of guilt. In an ecclesiastical court such testimony of a 
confessor would be worthless, and volunteered testimony of anyone 
else would be suspect.* A Spiritual Director (certainly Fra Celes- 
tino) is not at liberty to reveal damaging secrets of others; nor 
can doctors, nurses, and all those bound by professional secrecy, 
reveal such secrets except in, rare instances (of which our case is 
not one) and to the proper persons; nor can anyone else reveal a 
damaging secret of another, upon which he may have stumbled. 
If all are bound to respect the right of another to his secret and 
his good name, that person has all the more right to keep the 
damaging knowledge to himself.5 Pompilia would have had that 
right. 

To guard a secret from inquisitive ears everyone who has the 
right to his own secret, and everyone who is bound to keep a secret 
—sacramental, state, professional, committed, and natural secrets— 
can use statements which may be interpreted in two ways and let 
the hearer choose the wrong interpretation. These words of Fra 
Celestino, which at first seem very strong, might be an example: 
“for the relief of my conscience I am compelled to say, and can 
not do otherwise—and that necessarily—she has ever been a good, 
modest, and honorable girl.” He could mean: “ Lest my conscience 
be burdened with the guilt of breaking the Seal, I am necessarily 
compelled to say that she has always been honorable. He would be 
speaking truthfully, but the reader might immediately jump at a 
different interpretation: “Lest I have a lie upon my conscience, 


“A priest is absolutely debarred from giving testimony before an ecclesi- 
astical court concerning anything which he knows from confession alone 
even though the penitent gives him permission to do so; even more, what 
has been heard from one on the occasion of confession—before or after the 
confession, or in the place where confessions are made, and so on—cannot 
be received as even an indication of truth (Can. 1757, § 3, 2°). Anyone at 
all who is not cited and who volunteers testimony in an ecclesiastical court 
is considered an interested party; his testimony though suspect, can be 
admitted or rejected as the judge thinks fit (Can. 1760). 

5 The Church so respects this right of a person to guard the secrecy of 
his conscience from the public, that in cases in which a person cannot make 
his sacramental confession without being overheard—as frequently happens 
after accidents or in hospitals—he is not obliged to confess those things 
which would seriously damage his reputation. 
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TI must say that’she is innocent.” * Some answers are no more than 
polite ways of telling others not to be inquisitive. 

There still remains the rather intangible enthusiasm of Fra 
Celestino for Pompilia, but in a reasoned judgment the rest of the 
evidence of The Old Yellow Book outweighs it. Unfortunately, Judge 
Gest has so thoroughly cut the ground from under the Pompilia 
lovers that they are forced to take their stand upon the affidavits of 
Fra Celestino and the others—affidavits which in the circumstances 
should be disregarded completely. 

Fra Celestino is not a sufficiently important character to have a 
Book in the poem. Browning does the next best thing for him; 
he puts into poetic form all the usable matter of the affidavits,’ 
and finally makes him one of the speakers in Book XII by using 
the clever device of having Bottini send to a friend several para- 
graphs from the Friar’s alleged sermon about the case, preached 
on the Sunday after the execution of Guido and now “ hot from 
the press.” Browning had exhausted the material of the affidavits, 
but not the possibilities of the character as a spokesman of his own 
views. There is no source for the sermon; it is Browning in the 
pulpit, just as it is Browning speaking through the Pope. It is 
extremely doubtful whether a priest would preach on such a topic 
because of the danger of scandal to the faithful; the case was not 
so crystal clear as it seemed to Browning. 

Fra Celestino tells us that just because we have seen Pompilia’s 
purity prevail, we must not conclude that virtue always triumphs 
in this world. He runs through several long, beautiful and striking 
figures illustrating the point, and then says that one who trusts to 
human testimony is a fool, that truth and the reward of virtue are 


*In two passages (RB, Iv, 1476-85; 1x, 1494-1503) Browning shows that 
he knows only enough about confession to make his imperfect knowledge 
dangerous. Moral theologians—* casuists ” as he calls them, thereby damn- 
ing their solutions by the lying, sophistical connotations of the word in 
English—do not teach what he says they do. His difficulty seems to be that 
he cannot see how a person’s sacramental confession can be any different 
from what that person maintains in public. He would not allow one putting 
off impertinent questions to use statements which can be understood in two 
senses, because this is outlawed for the English mind by the bad connota- 
tions of a once good word “ equivocation.” Yet good people who shudder 
at the word would not hesitate to say, “ Mr. Jones is not in,” and mean 
only that Mr. Jones does not wish to see visitors. 

7 For example: RB, ul, 18-9, 45-50, 795-803; Iv, 1443-57; v1, 2060-3. 
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reserved for heaven. Browning thought the sermon important since 
in subsequent editions he made more changes in its text than in 
any other part of the poem; he thought Fra Celestino important 
because he put into his mouth one of the important statements of 
the poem—one that seems opposed to Browning’s usual optimism. 


How many chaste and noble sister-fames 

Wanted the extricating hand, so lie 

Strangled, for one Pompilia proud above 

The welter, plucked from the world’s calumny, 
Stupidity, simplicity,—who cares? (RB, x1, 487-91.) 


The sermon is the payment of Browning’s debt of gratitude to Fra 
Celestino for affidavits which should have been stricken from the 
legal record. 


Paut E. BretcHuner, C. 8. C.® 
New Haven, Connecticut 





NOTES ON SEBASTIAN BRANT’S NARRENSCHIFF 


The following notes on Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschiff are a by- 
product of a six-months’ study of the work while making a modern 
English verse rendering of it, which we hope will some day be pub- 
lished. The notes are of various kinds—purely linguistic, about the 
author himself, and about his prosody—, but most of them discuss 
the wood-cuts, which are an inseparable part of the work. 

1. Vorred, line 25: Der bildnisz ich hab har gemacht. This line 
has led to one of the most important controversies raised by the 
work.’ Do we need to interpret it as meaning “ habe machen las- 
sen,” even if we admit (contrary to the belief of both Zarncke and 
Bobertag) * that Brant could not draw? * Is it not simpler to inter- 
pret “har gemacht” (hergemacht) as “hier angebracht,” without 


® Owing to the war, the author has not read the proof of this article— 
THE EDITORS. 

1Cf. Sebastian Brant, Das Narrenschiff. Faksimile der Erstausgabe von 
1494 mit einem Anhang ... und einem Nachwort von Franz Schultz. 
Strassburg, 1913, p. xlii ff. 

2 Cf. Sebastian Brants Narrenschiff herausgegeben von Friedrich Zarncke, 
Leipzig, 1854, p. xxix. Kiirschners Deutsche Nationalliteratur, vol. 16: 
Brants Narrenschiff herausgegeben von Franz Bobertag, p. xxvi. 

® Schultz, op. cit., p. xlv, believes that Brant could not draw, thus con- 
tradicts Zarncke and Bobertag. 
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reference to his having made any of the illustrations himself? 
We would be inclined to understand the words in that way—not 
“hergestellt,” but rather “hergesetzt,” and thus to see in them no 
claim by Brant to any part in actually producing the drawings 
or cuts. 

2. Vorred, line 114: Metzen. We cannot credit Zarncke when he 
comments (pp. 300, 399) on this word as always being used by 
Brant in a derogatory sense. In this place, also in 62, 8, there is no 
reason for interpreting it thus, although the situation may be dif- 
ferent in 61, 28 and 66, 85. Certainly Grimm’s Wb gives enough 
illustrations of favorable uses of the word in Brant’s time. Goedeke 
in his edition* supports our view, while Bobertag (p. 9) agrees 
with Zarncke. 

3. The cut to Chapter 4, “ Von nuwen funden,” has always struck 
us as inappropriate. The work of an inferior artist, it shows a 
capped old tippler Uly with a “stouffen” (beaker) in his right, 
handing a mirror to a fashionable young dandy (bareheaded, with- 
out cap) with a sword. There are hills in the background. The 
drawing is rather crude. A scroll near the top reads “ Uly von 
Stouffen frisch und ungeschaffen ” (i.e., ugly). At the bottom is 
a date: 1494. The cut fits the chapter only in the sense that it 
shows a young cavalier in “ultramodern ” dress such as the chapter 
satirizes. But the central figure, Uly, is not even referred to in the 
text. It is our belief that this is an older cut for a typical fifteenth- 
century single caricature “ Flugblatt,” with a descriptive verse on 
the fool in question—note the scroll. Brant himself is said to have 
published such “ Flugblatter”*® and originally may even have got 
out separate chapters of the Narrenschiff in this way. But the rime 
“ Stouffen—ungeschaffen ” is certainly not by him. Is it possible, 
then, that something happened to the cut intended for this chapter, 
or that no better one was available, and that consequently this older 
cut was used as the next best thing? The inserted date, 1494 (the 
year of the first edition of the Narrenschiff), we would then con- 
jecture, was inserted by Brant’s artist, to make the cut seem more 
appropriate and more recent than it actually was. Strobel, p. 38 
(see note 13 below), mistakes Uly for the name of the artist. 


* Das Narrenschiff von Sebastian Brant herausgegeben von Karl Goedeke, 
Leipzig, 1872, p. 6. 

5 Zarncke claimed to have such a “ Flugblatt ” by Brant in his possession, 
p. xxix. Cf. P. Heitz, Des Sebastian Brant Flugbdldtter, Strassburg, 1915. 
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4, The cut to Chapter 6, “ Von ler der kind,” is one of the master- 
pieces. It shows an interior, with a view to the street, such as we 
frequently see in the work of the master of the Bergmann shop. 
Two children are playing with daggers. There are cards, coins, etc. 
on the table, at one end of which their father sits, with a cap, half- 
clad. He is not wounded or bandaged, as both Simrock, in his 
modern German translation, and Schultz (p. li) seem to think. He 
is merely blind-folded—as a symbol of his heedlessness °—to indi- 
cate what the text states twice, viz. line 1: “der ist in narrheit 
ganz erblindt,” and again line 42: “verblent.” 

5. The cut to Chapter 53 has always puzzled commentators. It, 
too, is said to be by the master of the Bergmann shop. Three capped 
fools with swords and hellebards are fighting off wasps and pushing 
a. cart on which a keg is mounted. From the bung of the keg a 
man’s head protrudes. A hill in the background is in flames. Is 
Bobertag right in calling attention to the medieval Neithart Fuchs 
collection’ in this connection? Here we read how Neithart, dis- 
pensing wine from a keg, releases bees from it to plague the peasants. 
See the two cuts in D. N. L. 11, pp. 163, 189, which bear a striking 
similarity to the altogether symbolical Narrenschiff cut. See also 
the text of Neithart, ibid., p. 165, where Neithart speaks: 


Da lag ich in dem vasz verschmogen 
bei dem kielen weine, 

bisz dasz ein schimpfel und ein schant 
von in da geschach. 

Der Engelmeir war ser betrogen 

von den bienen meine. 


When we bear in mind that Brant mentions Neithart in line 3 of 
the motto to the chapter, the relationship becomes even more 
cbvious. The fire on the hill probably symbolizes the raging of 
hatred and envy, as described in line 1 of the motto. Zarncke’s 
explanation of the cut (p. 389) is, then, incorrect, but he perti- 
nently points out that bees and wasps, too, often stand for envy. 
6. The cut to Chapter 76, by a lesser artist, shows Ritter Peter,® 
an old stooped man with a cap pushed back, with a staff and his 


* The cuts to the Narrenschiff are full of symbolism. 

7 Kiirschners Deutsche Nationalliteratur, vol. 11. 

SIt is puzzling why Zarncke, p. 307, and, copying him, Goedeke and 
Bobertag, call him “ fingierter Name” or “ Persénlichkeit ” when the text, 
line 20 ff., of the chapter clearly says who he is. 
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coat of arms, holding his head. At the other side of the table, with 
cap also back, is Doctor Gryff, pinching Peter’s ear. Each of the 
names is in a scroll above the figure, but instead of Doctor Gryff 
(as we read in line 72 of the chapter) the scroll has “ doctor, griff.” 
Who is this doctor, a favorite of Brant? He is mentioned several 
times in the cuts. In the frontispiece, lower half (by the Bergmann 
master) the fool’s galley has, written on its side, “doctor griff,” 
and on the next cut, preceding the Vorred, one of the fools in the 
crowded galley holds a banner with a capped fool’s face and the 
words “doctor griff” on it. Now, in the text of Chapter 76, lines 
65 ff., we read: 


Des glich, will mancher doctor syn 
Der nye gesach Sext, Clementin 
Decret, Digest, ald institut, 
Dann das er hat eyn pyrment hut 
Do stat sin recht geschriben an 
Der selb brieff wiszt, als das er kan 
Und das er gutt sy uff der pfiff 
Dar umb so stot hye doctor Gryff 
Der ist eyn gelert, und witzig man 
Er grifft eym yeden die oren an 

75 Und kan me dann manch doctor kan 
Der ist doch in vil schulen gstanden 
In nohen, und in ferren landen 
Do doch die géuch nye kamen hyn 
Die mit gwalt went doctores syn 


A key to the solution of the Doctor Gryff riddle, it seems to us, 
lies in the interpretation of lines 75 ff. Our interpretation is: 
“ And knows more than many a doctor knows, although he (i.e., 
the latter—many a doctor) has been (or claims to have been) in 
many schools in nearby and in foreign lands to which those cuckolds 
never got who would be doctors at any cost.” This would contradict 
the interpretation of Zarncke (p. 421) and his followers, who seem 
to believe that this name already stood for a grasping opportunist 
before Brant’s time.® Our interpretation is that Brant depicts Dr. 
Gryff not at all as a grasping swindler (the word “ pfiff ” in line 


® We admit that Doctor Gryff later acquired such an evil connotation— 
in Reineke Vos, and in Murner, Eckstein and Styfel. See Zarncke, loc. cit., 
and Goedeke, p. 150. But we believe that either Brant invented the figure 
and gave it the meaning which we propose below, or that, if it was in 
earlier use, it originally had the meaning we propose. 
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71, it should be clearly, noted, is not applied to Dr. Gryff, and the 
rime “ pfiff—Gryff ” is a case of “ Reimbrechung ”), but rather as 
an admonisher, or “ Getreuer Eckart,” and that, despite his fool’s 
cap, which has misled all the commentators, Dr. Gryff is Brant 
himself.1° That would help explain why Dr. Gryff is mentioned 
three times in the cuts (plus the repetition of the one preface cut 
before Chapter 108). He, then, is the real doctor who twits the 
charlatans (grifft eym yeden die oren an). He knows more than 
many another doctor who has (i.e., claims to have) studied not 
only at home, but also at foreign universities (Brant studied only 
at a German university—Basel), and he certainly knows more than 
those would-be (mit gwalt) doctors who have not travelled at all 
(do doch die géuch nye kamen hyn). One should note, too, the 
difference in the spelling of the name: in the two preface cuts 
“Doctor griff,’ and in the cut to Chapter %6 “Doctor, griff 
(comma!), but in the text to Chapter 76 “ Doctor Gryff.” All these 
versions, except the last, stress the pun on griffen, “to nab, to twit.” 
Our explanation becomes even more plausible when we notice (and 
so far as we know, this has never been noted before) that in the 
third preface cut the fool holding the Doctor Griff banner is looking 
up to the image of the doctor, pointing to him and sticking out his 
tongue at him—his progenitor, Brant! Finally the face in the ban- 
ner may be said to bear a resemblance to Brant, as we know his 
features. The passage which Zarncke quotes (p. 422) from the 
Renner (lines 16149 ff.) as illustrating an earlier use of the idea, 
fits in perfectly with our interpretation : 


Sage ich in heimlichen maere 

So bin ich ein sloteraere, 

Sweige ich mit ziihten An gevaere 

So bin ich ein glichsenaere, 

Spriche ich die wahrheit nach der swaere 
So bin ich ein griffelaere. 


10 That Brant was fond of self-persiflage is well known. He scores drink- 
ing and overeating (Chap. 16, Chap. 92, 31, also Chap. 110a), although 
his grandfather, father and brother were wine merchants or innkeepers. 
He satirizes printing (65, 63, and 103, 84), although his one brother and 
his close friend Bergmann were printers, and toward the end of his work 
he admits several times that he wears a fool’s cap himself willy nilly (110, 
27, and 111, 68ff.). See also the cut to Chapter 111, where he is depicted 
with a fool’s cap. 

1 For Brant’s iconography, see Schultz, p. xxxix. 
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”. We have found what seems incontrovertible proof that neither 
Goedeke nor Bobertag took the trouble to consult the original edi- 
tion of 1494 in checking their text, and that they merely copy 
Zarncke’s text and on that basis make whatever revisions they like.” 
There is one misprint in Zarncke (103, 85), which Zarncke over- 
looked ?* and did not note among his errata on p. 474. He writes 
“die ligen,” while the Berlin copy of the original 1494 edition, 
which he used, clearly has “sie ligen.”?* Both Goedeke and 
Bobertag religiously copy this, just as Zarncke did before them. 
Moreover, it is amusing to note that Bobertag even copies the two 
errors that crept into Zarncke’s text, and were noticed by Zarncke 
too late for correction in the text, but noted by him among the 
errata: “zornt” for “zorn” in 35, 28, and “do hebt” for “so 
hebt ” in 72, 47. Goedeke corrected these, at least. 

8. Zarncke notes that Brant’s rimes are often impure, according 
to strict modern standards. For his own day, however, his rimes 
are unusually good and pure, according to strict modern standards, 
two-thirds of them being pure. Such “ rimes ” as “ gebrest—tisch ” 
(83, 120-121), and “ resch—lest—nest” (84, motto) are very 
exceptional. We note, too, that 85, 153 does not rime with 
anything: *° 


151—grab 
152—ab 
153—zyt 
154—hohst 
155—bosst 


Is that one of the lines that was later inserted as a filler? A curious 
line, too, is 74, 31, which when read naturally has a perfect trochaic, 
instead of an iambic rhythm: wenig jiger als humpertus.’® Such 


12 Bobertag, in fact, admits this, p. xxvi, but Goedeke expressly states 
(p. xxxi) that he is not dependent on Zarncke. 

#8 And, still more surprising, Zarncke seems to have copied this error 
from his predecessor, A. W. Strobel, Das Narrenschiff von Dr. Sebastian 
Brant, nebst dessen Freiheitstafel, Quedlinburg und Leipzig, 1839, p. 269. 

*4See the Schultz facsimile, p. 280. 

*® See Zarncke, op. cit., p. 288. This oversight was finally corrected in 
the Strassburg edition of 1512. 

76 So far as we can determine, none of these phenomena are mentioned 
by Paul Claus in Rhythmik und Metrik in Sebastian Brants Narrenschiff, 
Strassburg, 1911. 


2 
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lines, however, cannot be used to disprove that the rhythm of the 
Narrenschiff is prevailingly iambic. 

9. In our opinion the statement made by every Brant scholar, 
especially since Goedeke, that Brant’s Latin poems are more worth- 
while and contain more valuable material than the Narrensch+ff, 
does not seem to rest upon first-hand knowledge of these poems. 
It is our belief that nine-tenths of the interesting thought they 
contain can be found in his German masterpiece or in his German 
poems as well. In the poem Jerusalem, for instance, much of the 
subject matter treated in Chapter 99 of the Narrenschiff can be 
found in expanded form. 

10. Finally we would say that in our opinion the most important 
remaining problem in Brant research—more important even than 
the question whether young Albrecht Diirer actually had a hand in 
preparing the woodcuts—is the relation of the Narrenschiff to the 
Encomium Moriae of Erasmus. Many editions of the latter work 
have appeared without shedding much light either upon this ques- 
tion or upon the relations of these two important figures to each 
other. 


EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 





DER DRUCKORT DER SCHRIFTEN DES THOMAS 
VON IMBROICH 


Unser diirftiger Vorrat an Friihdrucken der Wiedertaufer ist 
durch die Auffindung eines wohl kurz nach 1560 gedruckten Sam- 
melbands der Schriften des Kolner Wiedertiufers Thomas von 
Imbroich, den das Landis Valley Museum so gliicklich war, sich 
zu sichern, um ein Unikum vermehrt worden. Beschreibung und 
Analyse des Buchs aus der fliissigen Feder des dortigen Kustos F. 
Reichmann? liefert eine Anzahl religionsgeschichtlicher Details, 
versagt aber bei dem Versuch, den Druck zu lokalisieren. Der 
Grund dafiir liegt in der Methode. Sogar in den Hinden eines 
Experten ist die Wortgeographie ausserstande, die Herkunft eines 
Textes der zweiten Hilfte des 16. Jahrhunderts innerhalb allge- 
meiner Dialektbestimmung genauer zu fixieren. Ebenso wenig ist 
die Betrachtung der Druck-Type oder des Papiers in dieser Zeit 


1The Mennonite Quarterly Review xvr (1942), 99-107. 
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und bei der gewollten Anonymitat des Druckers zu Aufschliissen 
faihig. 

Dem Aufsatz, der iiber eine verschwommene Bezeichnung der 
Sprache des Drucks als eines “ alemannischen Dialekts ” nicht hin- 
auskommt, ist das Facsimile zweier Titelseiten des Sammelbands 
beigegeben (a. a. O. nach Seite 104), dessen genauere Betrachtung 
sich lohnt. Man liest dort die Worte Erdbidem statt Luthers 
Erdbeben? und zeucht statt gemeindeutsch zieht, was dem a. a. O. 
103 gebotenen Material hinzuzufiigen ist; doch ist das nicht genug, 
um zwischen Baden, Pfalz, ElsaB, Schweiz und Westschwaben eine 
Entscheidung zu treffen. 

Auf den beiden Titelblaittern des Facsimile sind unter den eigent- 
lichen Titeln als Motti Bibelstellen zitiert, und ich schlage vor, 
diese Zitate zur Lokalisierung des Drucks heranzuziehen. Da fest- 
steht, daB die siidwestdeutsche Offizin sich nicht um die Sprache 
des Kélner Autors kiimmert, sondern sie in ihre eigne umdruckt, 
ist ja klar, daB der Drucker den Bibelzitaten seine eigne Bibel, das 
heisst die, die ihm vorliegt, zugrunde legt. Die Aufgabe ist also, 
diese Vorlage zu lokalisieren. Der Wortlaut der Bibelstellen bei 
Thomas ist charakteristisch genug: 


Jes. 59: Die Warheit ist hingenommen / vnd welcher sich von dem bésen 
zeucht der mu beraubt werden. 

Lue, 21: Es werden geschehen grosse Erdbidem hin vnd wider / Pestilentz / 
tewre zeit vnd schrecken / auch werden grosse Zeichen vom Him- 
mel geschehen. Aber vor diesem allen werden sie die hind an euch 
legen / vnd verfolgen / vnd werden euch tiberantworten in jhre 
Schulen vnd Gefangknussen / vnd fiir Kénige vnd Fiirsten ziehen / 

. vmb meines Nammens willen. 

Ebr. 12: Mein Sohn / acht nicht gering / die ziichtigung de&B Herren vnd 
laB nicht ab / wann du von jhm gestrafft wirst / dann welchem 
der Herr lieb hat / den strafft er. 


Die Stellen sind jedenfalls keiner der Lutherbibeln entnommen, was 
die Aufgabe wesentlich erleichtert. Auch der Vergleich mit einer 
1711 gedruckten Biblia Pentapla, von deren 5 Verdeutschungen die 
katholische des westfilischen Konvertiten Caspar Uhlenbeck (um 
1600 begonnen ), die evangelische Luthers, die reformierte des StraB- 
burger Joh. Piscator (1603/04) erschienen) herangezogen wurden, 
ergab keine Beziehung. Ich drucke Luc. 21 in drei mir zuging- 


* Erdbeben nur in der Septemberbibel. Vgl. Bahder, Zur Wortwahl in 
der friihnhd, Schriftsprache (Heidelberg 1925), 15. 
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lichen Lesarten ab; in Hier. Emsers Text aus dem Freiburger 
Druck von J. Faber 1539; in Heinr. Pantaleons Ausgabe, Basel bei 
Brylinger 1556; im Wortlaut der Ziircher Bibel des Druckers Fro- 


schauer in der Ausgabe von 1560.° 


Emser 


werden geschehen 
grosse erdbidungen hin 
vnd wider / pestilentz 
vi thewr zeit / auch 
werden _ erschrecknis 
hymmel / vnd 
grosse zeychen gesche- 
hen. Aber vor disem al- 
lem / werden sie die 
hend an euch legen / 
vnd verfol gen / vi 
werden euch vber ant- 
worten in jre schilen 
vnd gefencknisse / vnd 
fiir Kiinig vnd fiirsten 
ziehen vmb meines na- 
mens willen. 


vn 


vom 


Pantaleon 


vnd werdend geschehen 
grosse erdbidem an al- 
len orten, theure zeyt 
vnnd pestilentz vnnd 
schricken, auch wer- 
dend grosse zeychen 
vom himmel geschehen. 
Aber vor disem alié 
werdend si die hend an 
euch legen, vnd verfol- 
gen. vi werdend euch 
iiberantworté in jre 
schilen vnd gefencknus- 
sen, vwnnd fir kiinig 
vnnd  fiirsten ziehen 
vmb meines nammens 
willen. 


Froschauer 

vnnd werden geschehen 
grosse erdbidem hin 
vnnd wider / pestilentz 
vnd theure zeyt / vnd 
schriicken: auch werden 
grosse zeichen vom him- 
mel geschehen. Aber 
vor disem allem werden 
sy die hend an euch 
legen / vnd vervolgen: 
vnd werden euch iiber- 
antworten in jre schi- 
len vi gefencknussen / 
vnd fiir kiinig vnd fiir- 
sten ziehen vmb meines 
Namens willen. 





Die Ubereinstimmung mit der Ziircher Bibel liegt auf der Hand; 
deren Reichweite ergibt sich aus dem einschligigen Kapitel (“ Ver- 
breitung der Ziircheriibersetzung”) in J. J. Mezger, Geschichte 
der Deutschen Bibeliibersetzung in der schweizerisch-reformirten 
Kirche (Basel 1876), 161 ff. Sie schlieBt neben Ziirich, dem Thur- 
gau, Glarus und Toggenburg, St. Gallen und Schaffhausen (die 
beiden letzteren nicht mehr im 17. Jh.) auch kleine Teile Siid- 
badens und des SiidelsaB mit ein, aber weder Strassburg noch auch 
Freiburg. Ein Text, der sich auf die Ziircher Bibel stiitzt, ist da 
gedruckt, wo die als authentisch galt, d. h. in der Schweiz.* 


® Die ersten beiden Drucke sowie die Biblia Pentapla habe ich in der an 
altem religionsgeschichtlichen Material reichen Bibliothek des Theologischen 
Seminar in Hartford eingesehen, die Froschauer-Bibel in Yale. 

*Dazu wiirde schén passen, da& Bullinger in Ziirich 1562 in einem Brief 
an Engelbert Fabricius dariiber klagt, Thomas’ Schrift sei in aller Hinde, 
was Reichmann a. a. O. 101 erzihlt. Aber die Annales Anabaptistici auf 
die er sich beruft, sagen das Gegenteil. Bullinger ist der Empfanger des 
Briefes, den Fabricius aus Wolfsheim in der Pfalz an ihn richtet. Da& die 
Pfalz von der ketzerischen Schrift iiberschwemmt ist, iiberrascht nicht, 
spricht aber eher fiir einen elsissischen Druckort. 
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Leider bestitigt Ebr. 12 den ermittelten Tatbestand nicht. Die 
Wendung La& nicht ab des Thomas-Druckes kehrt bei Froschauer 
1560 nicht wieder; da heift es, wie bei Luther, Verzag(e) nit. 
Der Thomas-Druck steht allein, ihm am nichsten ist noch die 
katholische Lesart Lass den Muht nicht sincken. Doch heift der 
Schlu& des Zitats bei Luther und allen, die ihm folgen, den ztich- 
tiget er, in der Ziircher Bibel den straaffet er. Die Lesart LaB nit ab 
findet sich aber in friiheren Froschauer-Drucken,® ebenso bei Pan- 
taleon, dessen Text ja mit dem der Ziircher Bibel von 1535 iden- 
tisch ist.6 Da heiBt es dann auch wortwortlich: Dann welché der 
Herr lieb hatt / den strafft er. 

Divergenzen des Wortlauts in Luc. 21 schalten die Pantaleon- 
Ausgabe (oder deren Vorlage) als Vorlage fiir den Thomas-Druck 
aus. Ebenso wenig kommen Froschauer-Drucke nach 1542 (Re- 
vision des Textes des N.T.) in Frage.” Benutzt worden ist also 
augenscheinlich eine Ziircher Bibel der 30er Jahre (1531?) Unser 
Mangel an Ausgaben verbietet eine noch genauere Fixierung, aber 
ihre Ermittlung kénnte zu der des Druckers doch nichts weiteres 
beitragen.® Sicher ist, daB er im Geltungsbereich der Ziircher Bibel 
seine Offizin hatte. In Ziirich selbst diirfen wir den Verleger von 
Ketzerschriften kaum suchen; von andern mdglichen Orten wie 
Winterthur, Basel, St. Gallen, Schaffhausen gebe ich Basel den 
Vorzug. An einem kleinen Platz durfte eine Drucklegung der 
Schriften des Thomas nicht damit rechnen, anonym zu bleiben; 
Basel mit seinen vielen Offizinen bot Gelegenheiten wie sonst nur 


5 W. Kurrelmeyer war so giitig, es mir sowohl aus der Duodez- Ausgabe 
von 1529/30, als aus den ihm gehérigen Ausgaben von 1534 und 1536 nach- 
zuweisen. Der Text lautet da: Mein sun acht nit gering (die) ziichtigung 
deB Herren / vnnd la& nit ab wenn du von jm gestraafft wirst. 

®Vgl. Socin: Schriftsprache und Dialekte im Deutschen. (Heilbronn 
1888), 247. 

* Die Jes.-Stelle habe ich absichtlich nicht ausgenutzt, weil Pantaleons 
Ausgabe nur das N.T. bringt. Auch da stimmt der Wortlaut zu keiner 
andern Bibel als der von Froschauer gedruckten. 

8 Zu diesen Ergebnissen stimmt véllig eine Bemerkung R. Friedmanns in 
The American-German Review Ix (1942), 2,13: it was this Froschauer Bible 
which became almost exclusively used by the Anabaptists in countries of 
German tongues. Und fast gleichlautend in The Mennonite Quarterly 
Review xv1 (1942), 213f.: Swiss Brethren were wont to use a particular 
edition of the Holy Scriptures, namely, the so-called Froschauer Bible. 
Beide Veréffentlichungen Friedmanns sind erst nach Beendigung dieses 
Aufsatzes erfolgt. 
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noch StraBburg, das aber nicht mehr in die Reichweite der 
Froschauer-Drucke fallt. 


ARNO SCHIROKAUER 
Yale University 





FRIESISCHER REITER, ‘Cheval de frise’ 


German lexicographers usually cite first spanischer Reiter, and 
then, as a further, presumably later development, friesischer Reiter. 
Under Reiter, Grimm’s Deutsches Worterbuch (v1, 780) says: 


g) spanische reiter (spanische oder friesische CAMPE), grofe balken, 
durch welche spitze mit eisen beschlagene pfahle gesteckt sind, deren je 
zwei ein schiefes kreuz mit einander bilden. die iltere kriegfiihrung bediente 
sich derselben um den sturmangriff auf vers¢hanzungen zu erschweren, 
besonders auch um der reiterei den zugang zu einem orte zu versperren. 


Thereupon a Low German instance of ruteren, without qualifying 
adjective, is cited from a text whose date does not appear; then 
come spanische reiter from a text of 1664, friesische reiter from 
1665. 

Weigand, under spanisch, cites spanischer Reiter from the year 
1691, and friesischer Reiter from the year 1726. 

The NED., under Cheval de frise, says: “lit. ‘horse of Fries- 
land ’; because first employed by the Frisians in their struggles for 
freedom during the latter half of the 17th century to supply their 
want of cavalry; cf. the Du. name Vriesse ruyters (Frisian horse- 
men)”. In agreement with the date “17th century” the first 
English quotation is of the year 1688. 

With the above passages cited from the dictionaries we may now 
compare the testimony of Adam Freitag, in his Architectura milt- 
tarts, second edition, 1635, page 9: 


Gall. Barricades, Cavaliers de Frises. Germ. Frisische Reuter. Belg. 
Friesche Ruyter. Lat. Echini. Seind sechseckichte Biume mit léchern, 
dadurch stabe mit eisernen spitzen beschlagen, in lange einer halben picquen 
kreiitzweyse eingesteckt werden: Haben den nahmen daher, daf sie in 
FrieBlandt in der Beligerung der Stadt Gréningen grossen nutz geschafft. 
Diese werden auff die Wege vnd Pisse gelegt, die Reuterey vnd das Fufvolck 
auff zu halten. 


On page 187 this statement is expanded : 


Woher man die Igel Frisische Reuter nennet, haben wir in der erklirung 
der nahmen auffgezeichnet, da& sie in FrieBlandt in der belagerung der 
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Stadt Gréningen mit grossem nutz seindt gebraucht worden, in dem sie die 
Reuter welche der Stadt mit einem entsatz haben zu hiilff kommen wollen 
auffgehalten: darau& der nutzen dieser Igel (welche wir Frisische Reuter 
mit dem meisten; hauffen heissen wollen): zu sehen; da& sie nemlich gegen 
die Reuterey sehr dienstlich seindt; daher sie auch allezeit im felde auff 
sonderlichen wigen sollen gefiihret werden, dann man mit denselben in eyl 
einen pa& verlegen kan, welches mit dem graben viel langsamer zugehet. 
In den Vestungen da man sonsten ketten pflegt zu haben die vor die gassen 
gezogen werden, kann man diese Frisische Reuter viel nutzlicher gebrauchen ; 
denn, wenn die ketten vorgezogen seindt, so kan man vnter denselben 
durchgehen, oder aber mit einem gutten pferde vbersetzen: wenn aber die 
Frisischen Reuter an statt der ketten angelegt sein, da kan man weder zu 
fuB noch zu ro& vberkommen, weil sie von allen seiten scharffe spitzen 
haben. 


Explicit directions are then given for the making of Frisische 
Reuter. The siege of Groningen, to which Freitag both times refers, 
ended on July 22, 1594. Freitag’s testimony is corroborated, to be 
sure not as to Groningen, in 1594, but in connection with the siege 
of Groll in 1595, by Ant. Duyck, who, in his Journaal, 1, 621, 
records that the Dutch, when they hurriedly gave up the siege of 
Groll on July 25, 1595, had to abandon 


een groote quantiteyt van schuppen, spaeden, bijlen ende houwelen ende 
ander diergelijcke gereetschap ende over de thien duysent stocken van 6 
voeten over beyden sijden met ijsers beslaegen, genoemt Vriesche ruyters, die 
man tegen cavalerie gebruyckt ende in de eerde steeckt, alles tot een seer 
groot verlies van tlant. 


We here have the testimony of an eye-witness that the Dutch, 
in 1595, had, as part of their military equipment, not only shovels, 
spades, axes, and the like, but also more than ten thousand ‘ Frisian 
horsemen’: it may well be assumed, therefore, that these engines 
had been used a year previously at Groningen. 


W. KurRRELMEYER 





A NOTE ON KULEIST’S VERSE STYLE 


A peculiarity of Kleist’s blank verse which has not been remarked 
either in Minde-Pouet’s classic treatise* or in subsequent studies 
of Kleist’s style, is his use of a present active participle at a fairly 


Georg Minde-Pouet: Heinrich von Kleist, seine Sprache und sein Stil. 
Weimar (Felber), 1897. 
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definite place in his metrical line, usually straddling the third and 
fourth feet, but sometimes in another position, thus: 


Von allen Hiigeln rauschend niederstrémt (@uiskard, 63) 

Die mich, wie Keulen, kreuzend niederschlagen (Amphitryon, 2269) 
Als hitt’ ein Grossknecht wiitend ihn gefiihrt (Krug, 46) 

Auf einem Hiigel leuchtend steht er da (Penthesilea, 1037) 

Soll ich dir die Quadriga rasselnd schicken (Penthesilea, 1472) 

Der iiberm Putztisch gldnzend eingefugt (Kdéthchen, 264, 33) ? 

Zur neunten Hélle schmetternd stiirzt er nieder (Hermannsschl., 1448) 
Aus deinem Fiillhorn léchelnd mir herab (Homburg, 360) 


In all such cases, the expression is complete without the parti- 
ciple; the latter is a distinct addition to, or expansion of, the sen- 
tence in question. Though it occurs with striking regularity, it is 
not a mere “filler,” but an enhancement and pointing-up of the 
verse. Kleist’s style in general is marked by a manifest fondness 
for the present participle, and it is most germane to his dramatic, 
dynamic temper; part verb, part adverb, part adjective, it describes 
& person or thing and at the same time lends it continuous activity ; 
it is concise, picturesque, and vivid. Kleist prefers it to other 
constructions, for example Amphitryon, 227: 


. eine Flasche Wein 
Zur Hilfte opfernd auf die Erde schiitten, 


where he might have said “als Opfer”; or Amphitryon, 1313: 


Dich in die Schar 
Glanzwerfend aller Gétter fiihr’ ich ein, 


where he might have used an ordinary adjective in a less emphatic 
place; or “ich bin dringend” (Amph. 1743) for “ich habe Eile.” 
Such examples could easily be multiplied. 

In reading Kleist’s prose and verse, one often suspects that he 
started with a fairly simple unit of thought and expression, and 
then crammed into it one addition and qualification after another, 
prying apart what belonged together, introducing strains and 
stresses that give his style a bulging, tri-dimensional quality. He 
could write smooth, Schillerian verse when he wished, but his 
natural bent is toward rugged hypotaxis: he breaks up the even 
flow of a sentence into cataracts of clauses that fret restlessly over 


? Vol. 1, p. 264, line 33 of Heimrich von Kleists Werke, ed. by Erich 
Schmidt and others, Leipzig (Bibl. Inst.), [1904-05]; all references are 
to this edition. 
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opposing commas. With this habit of mind, his use of the participle 
is quite in keeping. 

Occasionally one can almost see this “ Hinkeilung” at work: 
for example line 44 of Guiskard: “ Lass uns— Lass jammernd 
uns...” One can see the dynamic participle wedging itself be- 
tween two static adjectives: “den miachtig-wankend-hohen Helm- 
busch” (Guwisk. 405). We can see it attach itself to a figure: in 
Kleist’s letter of November 18, 1800, to Wilhelmine we find the 
factual-moralistic observation: “Der Sturm reisst den Baum um, 
aber nicht das Veilchen ”;* in Schroffenstein, 961 f., this becomes 


Die kranke, abgestorbne Eiche steht 
Dem Sturm, doch die gesunde stiirzt er nieder; 


at the end of Penthesilea, this is intensified into 
Doch die gesunde stiirzt er schmetternd nieder. 


Some incomplete verses of the hastily-written Hermannsschlacht 
seem to call for the characteristic participle to fill the gap, e. g., 


Mit einem Heere [drohend] steht er da (179) 
Die deine Rache [schmetternd] treffen soll (1146). 


And, on the other hand, Kleist’s penchant for the participle 
occasionally makes a line hypermetric: 


Die manch ein andrer Wunsch zur Seite lockend zieht (ibid., 237). 


That this participle is not a mere “ Notbehelf ” to eke out the 
metre is indicated by the paucity of it in Die Familie Schroffen- 
stein,* where, certainly, the young author had metrical difficulties 
enough. Conversely, it is most plentiful in Penthestlea, which is 
perhaps the most worked-over and polished of all Kleist’s plays. 
The reason is, I believe, that in Schroffenstein Kleist had not yet 
achieved a characteristic style. In Guiskard, however, as one might 
expect, we begin to get significant examples of this “ expansion- 
participle,” as it might be called. In Amphitryon it becomes 
noticeably frequent, especially in those passages in which Kleist 
enlarged on and deepened the French original, so that it might be 
regarded as in some sort a criterion of the authenticity of these 
passages. It occurs with fair frequency in Der zerbrochene Krug, 


* Werke, v, 162, 1. 
‘There is no case of it in the most characteristic position (3rd/4th foot), 
and very few others occur. 
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Kdéthchen (in the blank-verse parts), and Homburg, more often in 
Die Hermannsschlacht, and by far the oftenest in Penthesilea, 
which is thereby corroborated as Kleist’s most personal and most 
high-strung play. Penthesilea fairly bristles with present participles 
functioning in a variety of ways. 

In the patchwork verse of Kleist’s juvenile poems (e. g., Werke, 
Iv, 9-12), adjectives serve as “ Flickworter”; but in the penta- 
meters of his mature lyrics, the typical participle is in evidence, 
for example in Der Engel am Grabe des Herrn: 


In eine Felskluft schmetternd eingehauen (Iv, 15, 4). 


Again, if this participle were merely a metrical expedient, one 
would expect to find it abundantly in Kleist’s epigrams, which are 
notably “holpricht ” and full of small patchwords; but there is not 
a single case of it in the Hpigramme. Moreover, it occurs in his 
prose, where there is no question of metrical exigency.’ After all, 
if it was merely a dissyllabic unit he wanted, he could have used 
some other word ;° but he clearly prefers the present participle. 
This usage is not unexampled in other writers. There are instances 
in Goethe: 
Die Riesenfichte stiirzend Nachbariste 
Und Nachbarstimme quetschend niederstreift (Faust, 3230) 
Wo Tod und Leben grausend sich bekimpfen 
(Marienbader Elegie, 118). 


And similar cases can be found occasionally in Schiller and Grill- 
parzer and Hebbel. But in Kleist’s verse the participle is so promi- 
nent as to constitute a mannerism, an integral element, almost a 
touch-stone of his style.’ 


WALTER SILz 
Swarthmore College 


5E.g., in the prose of Kdthchen: “rasselnd, der Erzgepanzerte, vom 
Pferd stieg” (11, 185, 26); in six lines of Das Erdbeben in Chili: 
“umherschleudernd .. . blitzend . . . briillend . .. brennend” (1, 297, 
23-29). 

* Kleist employs, much less frequently, but even more consistently in the 
3rd/4th foot position, a dissyllabic adverb which has the same metrical 
value and function as the present participle, e. g.: 

In einen Mantel fliichtig eingehiillt (@uiskard, 154) 
Zu einem Helden riistig gross gezogen (Hermannsschl., 434). 


7 For those interested in examining the evidence, I list the occurrences of 
Kleist’s participle as follows: Schroffenstein 532, 1666, 2057, 2175; G@uis- 
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JAKOB WASSERMANN’S FIRST PUBLICATION 


In biographical writings on Jakob Wassermann there is con- 
siderable divergence and contradiction on the question of his first 
publication. His own statement is at variance with those made by 
Julie Speyer and Marta Karlweis. 

Wassermann’s account is as follows: “In meinem fiinfzehnten 
Jahr hatte ich einen Roman geschrieben, ein unsiglich diirftiges 
und abgeschmacktes Ding, und das Manuskript trug ich eines Tages 
in die Redaktion des Tageblattes ... Kurz darauf erschien der 
Anfang des Elaborats unter meinem Namen, gespickt mit Druck- 
fehlern, in der Unterhaltungsbeilage der Zeitung.” * 

Marta Karlweis, Wassermann’s second wife, writes: “Selbst als 
das Fiirther Lokalblatt eines Tages mit der Verdffentlichung eines 
Romans des kaum dreizehnjahrigen Schiilers begann, . . . anderte 
sich die Atmosphire fast gehissigen MiStrauens gegen den Knaben 
nicht.” ? 

On the other hand, Frau Julie Wassermann-Speyer, the author’s 
first wife, reports: “ Mit 12 Jahren verdffentlichte der Schiiler 
einen historischen Roman im Fiirther Tagblatt und erhielt dafiir 
Schularrest.” § 

Each of these three statements assigns a different age to Wasser- 


kard 11, 26, 44, 63, 198, 470; Amphitryon 89, 143, 334, 419, 677, 708, 940, 
981, 993, 1016, 1195, 1220, 1392, 1398, 1400, 1503, 1547, 1861, 1880, 1953, 
2015, 2026, 2071, 2127, 2216, 2217, 2269, 2339; Krug 46, 451, 751, 764, 774, 
1007, 1049, 1343, 1479, 1521, 1770, 1961, and Variant 140, 339; Penthesilea 
28, 40, 92, 157, 169, 177, 184, 253, 264, 327, 386, 398, 401, 411, 416, 717, 
718, 756, 759, 770, 771, 812, 934, 1037, 1111, 1142, 1150, 1178, 1188, 1220, 
1431, 1434, 1472, 1485, 1595, 1642, 1935, 1995, 2059, 2063, 2079, 2125, 2215, 
2237, 2556, 2653, 2668, 3042; Kathchen 195, 5; 206, 23; 252, 22; 262, 20; 
264, 33; 268, 26; 280, 14; 288, 26; 293, 16; 307, 23; Hermannsschlacht 
19, 35, 109, 147, 190, 237, 325, 333, 335, 447, 544, 572, 582, 909, 929, 990, 
1137, 1448, 1886, 1888, 2258, 2397, 2448, 2499, 2501; Homburg 110, 187, 
197, 309, 360, 373, 389, 412, 533, 642, 859, 1291, 1579, 1640, 1797, 1837; 
Gedichte (Werke, Iv) 15, 4; 17, 16; 18, 48, 51, 55; 26, 34; 28, 85, 88; 29, 
117; 30, 1381; 35 (second) 1, 2; 38, 6, 10, 12, 14; 39, 45, 48. 

1 Wassermann, Jakob: Mein Weg als Deutscher und Jude. Berlin, S. 
Fischer, 1922, pp. 26 f. 

* Karlweis, Marta: Jakob Wassermann. Amsterdam, Querido, 1935, p. 28, 

3 Jakob Wassermann, Briefe an seine Braut und Gattin Julie 1900-1929. 
Basel, Verlag Biicherfreunde, 1940, p. 5. 
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mann at the time of publication: fourteen, thirteen and twelve, 
respectively. However, one may well assume Wassermann’s own 
figure to be the correct one, since the other two would have to be 
based on hearsay, and might more readily be in error. 

Julie Speyer differs from her husband and Marta Karlweis by 
pronouncing the publication an historical novel. Moreover, she 
states that a novel, rather than a part of it, appeared in print, as 
is asserted by the other two. Whereas she and Wassermann desig- 
nate the journal as the Tageblatt of the author’s native city Fiirth, 
Marta Karlweis refers to it as the Fiirther Lokalblatt. Since these 
names appear neither within quotation marks nor in italics, it is 
impossible to determine whether they are intended as the titles of 
journals or merely as loose designations for a daily or local paper. 
Inquiries made in Fiirth at newspaper offices and the public library 
brought forth no information about a paper that had appeared 
there during those years under either of these titles. It is probable 
that, when thirty-five years later Wassermann wrote Mein Weg als 
Deutscher und Jude, he had forgotten the name of the newspaper, 
and consequently referred to it merely as the Tageblatt. 

According to the director of the Fiirth public library, the only 
local daily published there during the years in question was the 
Fiirther Volks-Zeitung. But careful perusal of the library files of 
this journal for a number of years failed to disclose the unnamed 
historical novel by Wassermann to which Julie Speyer refers. 
There is, however, a narrative entitled Uber Berg und Tal von 
J. V., in the Fiirther Volks-Zettung of August 25 and 26 of the 
year 1887, when Wassermann was fourteen years old. This year 
coincides with that designated by Wassermann in his autobio- 
graphical writing, Mein Weg als Deutscher und Jude. 

Yet this narrative is neither an historical novel nor does it 
necessarily give the impression of being the beginning of a novel. 
It is a rambling tale of a tramp by two youths in the Hersebrucker 
mountains, through villages such as Poppenreuth, Giinthersbiihl, 
Oedenberg, Kirchsittenbach, Nuschelberg, Schnaittach, Rupprechts- 
stegen and Krottensee, all in the vicinity of Fiirth. The humor is 
somewhat forced and juvenile, the narrative lacks originality, and 
the style is faintly reminiscent of Heine’s Harzreise. It is quite 
apparently written by a young lad who is overreaching himself. 

The signature J. V. leads to the conjecture that this tale may 
have been written by Wassermann, who in his early years used the 
pen-name Jan Vasman. The story might possibly be the beginning 
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of a loosely joined novel, it appeared in a Fiirth daily newspaper 
when Wassermann was, as he stated, fourteen years of age, and it 
is obviously written by a boy. Moreover, it is the only publication 
in that journal during those years which could conceivably be in 
accord with the meager details given in the above biographical 
statements. 
JOHN C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 





OTFRID’S AD LIUTBERTUM, ll. 105-11, AND THE OHG 
TATIAN 


The Latin letter, commonly known as the Epistula ad Liutber- 
tum or just Ad Liutbertum,’ which Otfrid (fl. 863-71), monk of 
the Benedictine foundation at Weissenburg i. El.,? addressed to his 
diocesan Liutbert, archbishop of Mainz (863-89), and in which he 
seeks episcopal approbation (Ad Liutbertum is not a dedication) * 
for his Liber Evangeliorum* (“ Evangelienbuch” of German liter- 


1 Included in all editions of Otfrid today this work is commonly cited 
according to the text in Oskar Erdmann, Otfrids Evangelienbuch (“ Ger- 
manistiche Handbibliothek,” Vol. v) (Halle, 1882), pp. 4-8. Line- 
references are here, as is usual, to the lines in Erdmann’s edition. The 
letter has also often been edited as an independent document (see Joh. 
Kelle, Otfrids von Weissenburg Evangelienbuch, 1 [Regensburg, 1856], 
Einleitung, p. 44, n. 2), most recently by Ernst Diimmler in Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Epistolae, vi, i (Berlin, 1902), 166-9. For a survey 
of the scholarship on the Ad Liutbertum and a tentative translation see 
my forthcoming paper in PMLA. 

* For the few facts known about Otfrid’s life see Kelle, op. cit., p. 3; 
Rudolf Koegel, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur von der dltesten Zeit 
bis zur Mitte des elften Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1892), 1, ii, 2-7; Gustav 
Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittel- 
alters, I (2d ed., Munich, 1932), 181-3, esp. 183, § 4. See also Kelle, p. 13 
and n.'1, for details concerning the early history of the Weissenburg 
foundation. 

* Cp. Koegel, pp. 15-16; Ehrismann, pp. 182-189. 

* Otfrid’s work has, properly speaking, no title, but Liber Evangeliorum 
may be inferred from the incipit of the poem: “ Incipit Liber Evangeliorum 
[primus] Domini gratia theotisce conscriptus” (see Erdmann, ed cit., p. 
11), of which the commonly used title “ Hvangelienbuch” “Gospel har- 
mony,” “diatessaron ” is but a German translation (Koegel, p. 18; Ehris- 
mann, p. 184 and n. 2). The phrase Liber Evangeliorum Otfrid quite 
possibly owes to Juvencus, whose work bearing the closely similar title 
Evangeliorum Libri (ca. 330) Otfrid evidently knew; see C. Marold, “ Zu 
Otfrid,” Germania, xxxr (1886), 119-20. 
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ary historians), ranks high in interest among several documents 
prefatory to Christian vernacular works written in the medieval 
Germanic world. In this connection one thinks, for example, of 
the Latin material supposedly prefatory to the Old-Saxon Héliand 
(ca. 830) ;° of Alfred the Great’s circular prefatory epistle in Old 
English to his translation of Gregory the Great’s Cura Pastoralis 
(ca. 895) ;* of the Latin letter to Hugo II, bishop of Sitten (998- 
1017), by Notker Labeo in which Notker surveys his own literary 
activity ;* and, with his interest in metrics and orthography perhaps 
closest akin to Otfrid, the Englishman Orrm of Scandinavian 
descent in his English preface to the Orrmulum (ca. 1175). 
Otfrid’s Ad Liutbertum is important to all students of the older 
Germanic literatures for the information which it furnishes us 
about the author’s life, about contemporary German poetic compo- 
sition, especially for Otfrid’s observations on elision (synalepha) 
and end-rhyme (homeoteleuton), and, in a more general way, 
about the medieval approach to the difficult art of translation. The 
document is well worth the considerable study that has been 
devoted to it. 

The present note is concerned with one passage (Erdmann, p. 7, 
ll. 105-11) in this little work, a section devoted to what Otfrid 
views as German reluctance to compose in the vernacular. On 
examination it would appear that the author is here indulging in 
literary criticism, perhaps specifically, as I believe to be the case, 
of his predecessors, the Fulda translators’ version of the diatessaron 
of the second-century Syrian Tatian. 


The text runs: 


quippe qui nec historias suorum antecessorum, ut multae gentes caeterae, 
commendant memoriae, nec eorum gesta vel vitam ornant dignitatis amore. 
Quod si raro contigit, aliarum gentium lingua, id est Latinorum vel 
Grecorum, potius explanant; cavent aliarum et deformitatem non vere- 
cundant suarum. Stupent in aliis vel litterula parva artem transgredi, 
et pene propria lingua vitium generat per singula verba. 


5 See Koegel, 1, i, 277-80; Ehrismann, pp. 158-62. 

® See Charles Plummer, The Life and Times of Alfred the Great (Oxford, 
1902), pp. 151-2. 

7™See Koegel, pp. 601-3; Ehrismann, pp. 421-3, with a German transla- 
tion, pp. 421-2. As a general report on his literary life Notker’s letter has 
much in common with Alfred’s. 
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In translation: 


Indeed, (1) they (Germans) do not, as many other peoples, commit the 
stories of their predecessors to (written) record nor do they adorn (in 
literary style) the deeds or the life of these (same) out of (any) appre- 
ciation of (the latters’) distinction. (2) But if it occasionally happens 
(that Germans write of such matters), they set forth (the narrative) 
preferably in the language of other peoples, that is, of the Romans or the 
Greeks. (3) They guard against the (grammatical) crudity of other lan- 
guages, yet are not ashamed of the crudity of their own; in other, (lan- 
guages) they are shocked to transgress (grammatical) art by even a little 
letter; yet, as I may say, their native (German) language produces a 
fault in every single word! 


Continuing somewhat in the vein of the lines immediately pre- 
ceding the present passage (ll. 99-105, on the rusticity of German), 
Otfrid here makes three charges against his fellow-countrymen: 
(1) that they are negligent or slothful in writing up the deeds of 
their heroes; (2) that, on those occasions when they do so, they 
write in Latin—or in Greek (!), which they write carefully; and 
(3) that, when they do write in the vernacular, they commit egre- 
gious blunders. These sweeping statements are, generally speak- 
ing, quite wrong, but the particularly improbable sounding third 
charge seems to contain a certain not uninteresting kernel of truth. 

As for (1), before his day a considerable body of vernacular 
legendary-heroic poetry (Ehrismann 21) had not only existed but 
had been written down. The sole surviving Lay of Hildebrand 
(Ehrismann 121ff.) Otfrid would no doubt have viewed as a 
cantus . . . obscenus (ll. 4-5) and beneath serious notice! He 
might also have known Waltharii poesis, if this Latin poem is not 
Ottonian but Carolingian as Karl Strecker recently urged (Deutsches 
Archiv fiir Geschichte des Mittelalters, 1v [1941], 355-81). Fur- 
thermore, he must also have known such prominent Frankish his- 
torians and historical works as Gregory of Tours (540-94), the 
seventh-century chronicle of the so-called Fredegar, the Ltber 
Historiae Francorum (72%), and Einhard (ca. 770-840), Charle- 
magne’s distinguished biographer, not to mention various annalistic 
collections such as those of Lorsch. In a word, there seems to be 
little or nothing in Otfrid’s first charge. 

In the second charge (2) exception may be taken to the implica- 
tion that the Latinity of the works mentioned above is not crude. 
It is, generally speaking, atrocious; Einhart is a brilliant excep- 
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tion. The Waltharius, too, is well written, though it is by no 
means certain that this could have been known’ to Otfrid. What 
writings in Greek (1. 108) he may have had in mind, I do not 
know. ‘Taken all in all, most of what Otfrid has said thus far 
must be put down as rhetoric rather than considered judgment. 
His third charge (3) is on the surface stranger still: German 
writers write bad German, by implication are guilty of barbarisms, 
solecisms and what not (1. 111). Such a statement is hard to 
understand. How or why under medieval conditions, that is, at a 
time when there was no Received Standard to force regional writers 
into an artificial or unnatural manner, could or should a native 
writer be guilty of barbarisms or solecisms in his own language? 
above all when writing on historical or pseudo-historical themes 
not requiring the expression of foreign ideas such as Christian the- 
ology. That Otfrid himself knew better than this is plain when 
he emphasizes the point that everyday German usage has the right 
of way over imitations of Latin syntax or grammar (cp. ll. 90- 
99). “Bad grammar” is in the Middle Ages only likely in cases 
where, like the tenth-century Englishman Aldred, glossator of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, a writer is glossing in school-boy fashion a 
foreign text and where such a gloss, interlinear or not, is passed 
off as a “ translation.”*® Now in the course of his life at Fulda, 
Weissenburg and elsewhere Otfrid no doubt ran into many inter- 
linear, overliteral and hence “ ungrammatical” German transla- 
tions of Latin works, and it is just this sort of thing that he appar- 
ently has in mind here. It may even be possible to pin down 
somewhat more narrowly the object of his criticism. It is clear 
enough from the ‘Ad Liutbertum that Otfrid took great pains with 
his Liber Evangeliorum and prided himself on an idiomatic style 
(cp. ll. 94-5); he is, indeed, even a little smug about the matter 
(cp. ll. 115-21). And he would scarcely have been human, had he 


® With reference to Aldred (on whom see Eric Millar, The Lindisfarme 
Gospels [London, 1923], pp. 3-5) I have in mind such arrant nonsense 
and bad grammar as a few examples from Matthew will show (from Henry 
Sweet, A Second Anglo-Saxon Reader [Oxford, 1887], the even pp. 124 ff.; 
see new collation of this selection in Leeds Studies in English and Kin- 
dred Languages, No. 3, 1934, pp. 10-16) : deponent verbs treated as passive, 
e.g., demolitur (6, 19) glossed gfreten bid t gespilled bid; quia frequently 
glossed fordon where the meaning is pet; sine (7, 4) “let!” glossed by 
buta (WS Gospels pafa pet); in domum illam (7, 27) glossed in huse da 
ilco (vs. Sem of 7, 25!); per viam illam by Serh woeg Ua ilco (8, 28). 
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not given some thought to the one substantial competing work in 
OHG,® namely, the OHG Tatian, composed a generation earlier 
(ca. 820-30) at Fulda under Hraban with whom Otfrid had studied 
(see ll. 123-5) and which he must surely have known. The OHG 
Tatian in its slavish adherence to its Latin source (Koegel 526, 
Ehrismann 289-90) embodies just those defects of which Otfrid 
complains in Germans writing in the vernacular and in compari- 
son with which Otfrid’s rhyming poem is a versatile and brilliant 
literary performance! In his third charge, then, Otfrid is, I think, 
quite likely getting in a dig at the deficiencies of his Fulda 
predecessors. 


F. P. Macoun, Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





A GAWAIN EPIGONE 


Humfrey Newton (1466-1536) is one of the growing number of 
gentlemen authors whom literary research is continually bringing 
to light. His sixteen or eighteen original love poems are con- 
tained in the autograph Capesthorne MS., along with copies of 
several ‘best-sellers’ of his day—de Caistre’s popular hymn, 
Advice to purchasers of land, and the gnomic tag “ When feith 
failes in prestes sawes.”* Our concern here, however, is with a 
curious poem, which is quite unlike the rest of the series,” as it is 
written in alliterative cross-rimed quatrains. The first sixteen 
lines may be taken as a single stanza, ab* c*; the remaining eight 
quatrains use only two rimes and preserve the three-stress allitera- 
tive lines throughout. The meaning is obscure and disjointed: 
quatrains 1-4 describe a castle on a high hill; stanzas 5-8 tell of 
the approach of summer; and stanzas 9-12 deal with a love adven- 
ture. The final five lines manage to bring together the themes of 


® Even assuming that he knew of the work, it is doubtful if Otfrid would 
have attempted to pass judgment on the style and language of the OS 
Héliand. 

1 My edition of the complete series of poems is forthcoming. 

?This poem, and de Caistre’s hymn, are both written in a very neat 
book-hand which contrasts with the carelessly written style of some of 
the earlier and original poems in the MS. Both poems may be copies, 
either written by Newton himself or (less likely) by some other scribe. 


3 
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summer and love, but otherwise there is little unity of subject, 
and it is possible that the three seetions are independent of each 
other. For this text, I am obliged and grateful to my friend, Miss 
B. H. N. Geary, of Leicester, England, who obtained permission a 
number of years ago to examine and publish the Capesthorne MS. 


On clife pat castell so knetered, f. 106» 
as cloude vmbe knagged and knatered, 

Bilde is on brynke Pat is betered, 

Bigge with no brond may be batered. 


Withe tusshes and tagges so tatered, 
pat hille with hurnotes vmbe hetered, 
ffull hydously is hagged and hatered, 
Withe slifters and slughters vmb sletered. 


Who slippis his slugh is for-slatered, 
Who clymbes pat clif on so knetered 
Cleue left be his cors as all for-clatered, 
with cragge.... 


Two wardes with-Inne wight 
That price place has pight 

At day wacche ouer right, 

no wynd is so wild bat it w(ight). 


Wyntre that snartely snewes 

And snappes vs with mony snartte snawes, 
Is gurde out and gon with her gewes 

That mony gome be glopened with glawes. 


The swete somer seyson that sewes, 
Miche salace to the segges hit sawes; 
To herken the hunt howe he hewes, 
and halows his houndes with hawes. 


The brome and the blossum it blewes, 
So blithe is the breth that her blawes; 
The likynge of louers it lewes 

pat listen to layke by the lawes. 


Rise vp with-out any rewes, 
Arayke downe radly by be rawes, 
And stele to thi steyuen by stewes, 
In strynd or In stide ber it stawes. 


And mete with bat mayden in mewes, 

And medell with bat meeke with her mawes; 
Let her not for-thrast the with threwes, 
With her threpe ne be thilge the with thawes. 
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ffor at that tyme if ho tas trewesse 

and taries the till eft with her trawes, 

ho will for-cast the with her knewes, 

And come no more to clayme as thow knows. 


Therfore that birde if thou bewes, 

And buxumly in bi armes pou bawes, 

Leese not the whene bof ho whewes 

With a whip, hey and war, nowe! bof ho whawes. 


And thof ho thries threte be thewes 

Ne be ho neuer so throe with hir thrawes, 
Fleche her euen vpt to thi klewes, 

ffor a koyntise while ho ber bak klowes. 


ffor while somer foles synges 

Loue spreydes and sprynges, 

And iche man mynges 

to medes his mak to, 

and to teche hir bat connot for to tak to. 


This is the only one of the twenty-two poems in the MS. to use the 
old-fashioned pronoun, ho, for the third person feminine, which, in so far 
as the poem is full of restricted dialect words, implies the use of ho in the 
North as late as 1500. In the other poems the pronouns she, sho, scho, 
are used. In this glossary, words occurring in Sir Gawayn are marked (G). 


knetered] ? 

knagged] NED furnished with protuberances 

knatered] NED gnatter, v, to nibble (but first ref. 1747); Wright, 
Dial. Dict., Se. & northern counties. 

brynke] Wr. DD, sb‘, the edge of a hill (not noted for Cheshire) 

betered] NED batter, v? 1, to incline from the perpendicular; DD 
“Cheshire. In building a wall, particularly against a 
bank, the term batter is used, and means to make the 
wall incline so as to withstand by its inclination the 
pressure of the earth, which, were the wall not inclined, 
would bring it down.” 

bigge] (G) seemingly participial construction (built), but form is 
adjective (big) 

batered] NED batter v1 2, to demolish walls; DD nth. cts. 

The conception of ‘ castellation’ is continued. 

hurnotes] ? young heron 

hetered] cf AS haeteru; = hatér, to clothe 

hagged] NED v', hack, cut (nth. dial.) 

hatered] NED hatter 1, to erode (Se. & n. di) 

slifters] crevices (Halliwell, Dictionary Archaic Provincial Words, 
Lanes.) ; DD a vertical fissure in a cliff (but not noted 
for Ches.) 
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slughters] 


? (or perhaps another spelling for slifters?) 
sletered] ? 


slippis his slugh] = stumbles 


for-slatered] 


knetered] 


cf slat, dash to pieces; DD, v* 2, to break in pieces 
(as in v. 1) 


cleue] (G) NED cleave, v*, to cleave, split assunder. 


for-clatered] 


wacche] 
wight) ] 
snartely] (G) 
snewes | 
snappes] (G) 
snartte] 
gurde] 
gewes] 


sewes] (G) 
salace] (G) 
segges] 
sawes] 


herken] 
hewes] 


halows] (G) 
hawes] 
brome] 
blewes] (G) 
likynge] 
lewes] 
layke] (G) 
lawes] (G) 
rewes |] 
arayke] (G) 
radly] (G) 
rawes] (G) 


(G) 


NED clatter, v' b, to be shattered; DD 2 sb, “A blow 


accompanied by a rattling sound from a fall or 
otherwise.” See Gawayn 2201. 


and 16 are written at the side as stanzas 3 and 4, and have been cut 


off in the binding 

watch 

* wicen, to move; cf AS wican 

bitterly 

snows; and snawes (18)—see Gawayn 2003. 

nips cruelly 

bitter 

girded 

Perhaps ‘gow’ quoted in DD only for Angus county 
(Scot.) as “A halo, a cloudy, colourless circle sur- 
rounding the disk of the sun or moon, supposed to 
portend stormy weather.” The conception is that 
of winter with its bad weather passing away so 
quickly that men are startled at (glopened with, 20; 
see Gawayn 2461) the brightness and warm color 
(glawes, 20) of the approaching spring. 

follows; see Gawayn Somer (510), seyson (516) 

solace 

sedges, rushes 

NED show (sawes recognized), 5, to present (an 
object to a person (or thing) to make use of 
NED hark, v‘, used in hunting &c as a call of atten- 
tion and incitement 

NED hue, v*, to shout, make an outcry, specially in 
hunting 

NED halloo, v', to urge on with shouts 

DD haw, int. 1, a call to horses or cattle 

broom 

blows; and so blawes (26); see Gaiwayn 512 

fancy 

warms 

play (DD Sc. & n. c.); ef. Gawayn 1111 

kairns, knolls; DD often used in Cheshire place names 

order, ie in disorder 

wander: cf Gawayn 1076, 1715; Patience 89; &e. 

quickly 

hedge-rows 
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31 steuyn] (G) tryst 


stewes] in original meaning of hut or shed 
32 strynd] cf Icelandic strind, slope 
stide] (G) place 
stawes] = stows, is place 
33 mewes] Halliwell, DAPW haystacks (Nth); cf mow (barley- 
mow) 
34 medell] futuere 
mawes] stomach (‘ middle’) 
35 for-thrast] (G) thrust away 
threwes] = throws, DD 28, the act of twisting or wriggling; 
and so thrawes (46) 
36 with] = in opposition to 


threpe] (G) importunity 
thilge] (G) be patient; cf Gawayn 1859 
thawes] (G) good-manners 


37 —s«tas] gives 
trewesse] AS treow, promises (unhistorie e); MS. treweesse 
38 taries] causes to wait 
trawes] ? trow, DD sb? 1, a short fit of sickness 
39 for-cast] throw over 
knewes] knees 
40 to clayme] tr. in response to calling 
41 bewes] ? (? buss) 
42 buxumly] probably with earlier meaning (cf bu3jan); tr. 
vigorously 
bawes] bend 
43 leese not] tr. do not let go 
pof] (G) even though 


whewes|] and whawes] (44) ME wazien, move quickly; note DD 
whew (v? 1, gives first ref. 1864) 
44 whip] hoop (interjection) ; MS whiphey 
hey and war] cf Gawayn 1158 
45 threte] (G) rebuke 


thewes] NED b, your bodily strength 
46 throe] (G) eager 
thrawes] see threwes (35) 
47 klewes] cf NED clew, sb 1, globular body; here used figura- 
tively 


48 koyntise] (G) NED quaintise, an instance of cleverness 
bak klowes] scratch back (n. e.); claws back at you 
51 mynges] tr. Each man mingles (with others) to the meadows 
to (see) his mate, and to teach her that does not 
know about love (connot) to marry (tak to). 


The vocabulary is, of course, that of the poems of the alliterative 
‘revival,’ and in consequence there are words common to many 
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poems. In several lines, however, there are complete phrases which 
are paralleled in Str Gawayn and pe Grene Kny3t: 


Newton 18 And snappes vs with mony snartte snawes 
Gawayn 2003 pe snawes snitered ful snart pat snaypes be wylde 


Newton 20 That mony gome be glopened with glawes 
Gawayn 2461 With glopnyng of that ilke gome 


Newton 21-2 The swete somer seyson that sewes 
miche salace to the segges hit sawes 


Gawayn 510 For solace of be softe somer bat sues perafter 


Newton 36 With her threpe ne be thilge the with thawes 
Gawayn 1859 pene he bulged with her brepe 


These resemblances surely indicate a more than casual connection. 
It may well be that this poem is a conscious literary imitation of 
the alliterative style of a hundred years earlier, and that the author 
had an intimate acquaintance with Sir Gawayn and pe Grene 
Kny3t (for the parallels are not confined to any one part of the 
earlier poem). The suggestion that our poem is just such a 
literary exercise is strengthened by two other factors. Humfrey 
Newton was a man of considerable wealth and his friends were the 
richest and consequently most cultured families of the county: his 
neighbors, the Booths, “produced an extraordinary number of 
church dignitaries during the XV century,” * and were patrons of 
letters;* and at his own. parish church Newton contributed to 
the upkeep of no less than six priests. His original love poems, 
indeed, show a familiarity with the latest fashions in versification. 
Everything in his background would support the theory that he 
had at least a working acquaintance with literature, including 
alliterative verse. Furthermore, Humfrey Newton was born and 
lived in the Hundred of Macclesfield in Cheshire, the general area 
in which Sir Gawayn and its related poems were written, and 
where possibly the alliterative tradition was kept alive. In any 
case, and no matter to which theory we subscribe, here is a literary 
curiosity which testifies to the continued strength of the alliterative 
style. 
RossELL Hope Rossins 
New York (now with U. 8. Army) 


8 Ormerod, History of the County of Chester, 1882, 111, 592, footnote f. 
“The Harley MS. 2250 of the Life of 8S. Erkenwald may have been com- 
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MORE TEXT-NOTES ON DEOR 
= 


Line 1: Welund him be wurman wreces cunnade. 


For the notorious ‘locus desperatus’ formed by the MS be 
wurman, I venture to offer a new solution, be womman = wom- 
mum (inst. pl.) from wom(m), wamm ‘evil, anguish, torment.’ 
This slight change would be paleographically satisfying. It might 
seem tempting to take this new phrase as an adverbial equivalent, 
‘direly, grievously.’ A possible parallel would then be Beowulf 
3072 f.: hellbendum fest, wommum gewitnad, where the adverbial 
value ‘ grievously (punished) ” is suggested by Fr. Klaeber in his 
edition (Glossary, s. v. womm) * and is approved in the Bosworth- 
Toller lexicon (s.v. Wamm). To be sure, in this the opening line 
of the poem a somewhat colorless adverbial phrase would seem 
preferable to the many suggested alterations and explanations which 
involve over-picquant and problematic allusions to the Weland 
legend.? But we should still lack a precise parallel for the pre- 
position be in such a usage; and both Beowulf and Deor contexts 
may well be taken literally, ‘through, by means of torments.’ A 
significant similarity in these two contexts seems to me to add 
weight to this view. The Beowulf passage marks the only appear- 
ance of the word womm in that poem; there for certain, the word 
is used with reference to the pangs of hell. It seems to me most 
probable the Deor usage would contain the same reference. In the 
same section of Deor, line 4, the acute anguish Weland bore is 
termed wintercealde wrece, a remarkable phrase which I have else- 
where claimed is borrowed from medieval concepts of an ice-cold 
hell. Occasionally in other lines of the poem we come on terms 


missioned by Laurence Booth (0b. 1480); see Gollancz, Select Harly 
English Poems tv, London, 1922, pp. vi-vii; and also Foster, HETS., 166, 
xii. 


* Beowulf, 3d ed. (1936), p. 427. 

? For a convenient brief collection of earlier attempts, see Klaeber, “ The 
First Line of Deor,” Anglia Beibl. xxx1t (1921), 38-40. Cf. also (G. P. 
Krapp &) E. V. K. Dobbie, The Exeter Book (1936), p. 318. No full 
account has appeared as yet. 

§ PQ., xvii (1938), 367 ff. 
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which may bear a similar theological flavor: for instance, dryhtne 
dyre (37), a formula for the elect of God; * or the striking epithet 
grundlease (15), strongly reminiscent of hell’s bottomless abyss, 
cf. Genesis (B) 390 (Apoc. 9. 1f., Milton’s Paradise Lost 1. 47). 
So too in this first line of Deor a term fittingly used of hell torment, 
may be introduced with some confidence. 


VI 
Line 10: pet heo gearolice ongieten hefde. 


The emendation pa for pet which Thorpe proposed, is a possible 
improvement. It was adopted among earlier editors by Klipstein 
and Ettmiiller; it is still favored by Holthausen and Sedgefield in 
their latest editions.® It could indeed be claimed that pa was 
possibly in the original MS, later shortened to J, the regular abbre- 
viation for pet of any value, and then wrongly expanded and so 
appearing as pet in the surviving copy. But instances in which an 
original fa is suggested for the sign 7 are isolated and questionable.® 
Moreover, the use of pet here is quite idiomatic. The experienced 
text-critic Ernst A. Kock once observed’ that “the attempts on 
pet in Beow. 15, Beow. 766, and Deor 10 all show insufficient know- 
ledge of Old English syntax.” Here it is a semi-explanatory con- 
junction referring to the (anticipatory) noun ing, line 9, in the 
governing clause; cp. lines 35f.: pet ic... secgan wille, pot ic 
hwile wes . .. , where the second fat refers back to the first, cp. 
Maldon 5f., 36f. It is also possible, though less idiomatic, to 
follow Malone’s suggestion * of another punctuation in this Deor 
passage by placing a semicolon after ping, 9b, and treating pet, 
10a, as the demonstrative pronoun. 

Sedgefield ® seems to have been first in pointing out the more 


*Cf. MLN., tv (1940), 207. 

*B. Thorpe, Coder Exoniensis (1842); L. F. Klipstein, Analecta Anglo- 
Sagvonica, 11 (1849); L. Ettmiiller, Scépas and Béceras (1850); F. Holt- 
hausen, Beowulf, etc., 1, 6th ed. (1919); W. J. Sedgefield, Beowulf, 3d ed., 
(1935). 

*Cf. G. P. Krapp, The Junius Manuscript (1931), p. xxii, on Daniel 
717; Klaeber, ed. cit., p. 125, on Beowulf 15, giving other references. 

7 Anglia, xtv (1921), 123. 

*Kemp Malone, Deor (1933), p. 24. 

® Sedgefield, An Anglo-Saxon Verse Book (1922), p. 140. 
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usual adverb in OE verse with verbs of knowledge, like witan, 
cnawan, ongietan, gefrignan, etc., is the short form gearwe, geare 
‘ readily, well, clearly’ (together with similar adverbs georne, eade, 
swutole). But the appearance of the extended form gearolice is 
quite regular here in Deor 10: though far less common than the 
short forms, it is seen, e. g., in Hlene 288: ic pet gearolice ongiten 
hebbe. Here as there, it is demanded by the meter and serves to 
give a special emphasis, ‘ completely, fully, thoroughly.’ A similar 
usage: du sylfa miht/ ongitan gleawlice, Andreas 860 f. 


VII 


Lines 25 f. tell how many a warrior of the Goth king Eormanric 
grew disheartened at the treacheries of his powerful ruler: 


wyscte geneahhe, 
pet pes cynerices ofercumen were. 


Apart from the (problematic) ‘refrain’ of Deor, no sure parallel 
for the construction of line 26 has been found by critics. But the 
poem is a series of much abbreviated allusions in highly com- 
pressed phrasing; hence its several obscurities. Lacking precise 
syntactical parallels, we may still interpret it as a bold elliptic 
construction. Fortunately, in this instance the story itself is not 
obscure. The men of Eormanric are in like case with those of 
Heremod in Beowulf (901 ff.) or of Mezentius in the Aeneid (VIII, 
481 ff.) : they were driven to wish their cruel and treacherous king 
overthrown. Yet surely they would not wish their mighty empire 
to be destroyed along with him. Many modern translators of Deor 
have overlooked this essential difference. The poet who wrote Deor 
was more precise: for him, the Goths of Eormanric did not ‘ wish 
constantly that their kingdom might be overcome.’ They sought 
only that one part of the rule, the figurehead of the tyrannous king 
himself, should fall, they wished ‘ that (this part) of their kingdom 
should be overcome.’ To convey this delicate shade of meaning, 
the elliptic partitive construction is purposefully introduced. 


L. WHITBREAD 


Unwersity of London 
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THE ORTHODOXY OF PEARL 603-4 


Recent notes on Pearl by Mr. Sledd* and Sister Mary V. Hill- 
man ®* call attention afresh to the crucial lines 601-6: 

“Of more and lasse in Godes ryche,” 
Dat gentyl sayde, “lys no joparde, 
For der is uch mon payed inlyche, 
Wheder lyttel oder much be hys rewarde. 
For the gentyl Cheventayn is no chyche, 
Queder-so-ever he dele nesch oder harde.” 


The passage continues to attract and merit scrutiny for two rea- 
sons. It appears to contradict itself regarding the equality or 
inequality of heavenly rewards; and line 603, ‘ For Ser is uch mon 
payed inlyche,’ seems to be heretical in claiming equal blessedness 
for all the elect.® 

Besides noting that the compensations of the blessed are said to 
be, not identical, but merely alike (inlyche), Mr. Sledd chiefly 
inquires whether rewarde in line 604 means ‘ reward’ or ‘ regard.’ 
He inclines to think that it means ‘ reward,’ and so that the line is 
in harmony with 606, ‘Queder-so-ever he dele nesch oder harde, 
and with other evidence that the poet conceived the elect as having 
graded joys, over and above the common joys of Paradise. That 
is, “all the blessed are rewarded alike, since they are all in the 
presence of God, but... they are not rewarded equally, since 
they differ in their capacity to realize His presence.” Sister Mary 
Hillman cites parallels for this double system of award from Dante, 
Paradiso 31, 32, and from Hilton’s Scala Perfectionis. 

It remains to consider whether payed inlyche actually means 
‘paid alike,’ as these, and all other commentators, and all 
modernizers of Pearl, have supposed. 

In allusion to the central Parable of the Vineyard, with its talk 
of laborers and their hire, the fugue-like poem plays upon the 
word paye(n) as one of its leading motives. Thus paye, some- 
times as verb and sometimes as noun, is prominent in the first 


1 James Sledd, “Three Textual Notes on Fourteenth Century Poetry,” 
MLN., 55 (May, 1940), 381. 

? Mary V. Hillman, “ Pearl: ‘Inlyche’ and ‘ Rewarde,’” MIN., 56 (June, 
1941), 457-8. 

* Carleton Brown, “The Author of The Pearl, Considered in the Light 
of His Theological Opinions,” PMLA, 19 (1904), 115-53. 
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and last lines of the poem, in the last line of stanza 97, and in the 
first and last lines of all four subsequent stanzas. In most of these 
instances, however, the word does. not have the derived meaning, 
‘to compensate,’ but rather the original meanings of paye(n) (F. 
payer, L. pacare), ‘to set at peace, gratify, content, satisfy, please.’ 
Thus the noun, paye, signifying ‘ pleasure’ or ‘satisfaction,’ is 
found in lines 1, 1164, 1176, 1188, 1189, 1200, 1212; the verb, 
with the force of ‘please, ‘ gratify,’ or ‘satisfy,’ appears in lines 
1166, 1177, 1201. A cognate of the synonymous middle English 
apaye(n) (F. apayer, L. adpacare), ‘to content’ or ‘pacify,’ is 
the appagare by which Dante twice describes the effect of the 
Beatifie Vision upon the souls of the chosen.* 

Surely Pearl is using payed in the same sense. She has already 
explained that there is no envy or detraction in Heaven, ‘ where 
each rejoiceth in the other’s possessions, and would that her com- 
rade’s crown were five-fold as rich.’*> She would be safe in assert- 
ing that there each man is satisfied, contented, alike, ‘ whether his 
reward be little or much.’ 

Yet inlyche, with its several meanings, also requires further 
attention. In Pearl 546, where the lord of the Vineyard commands 
his reeve to pay the laborers, in-lyche clearly signifies ‘ alike ’: 


Set hem alle upon a rawe, 
And gyf uchon in-lyche a peny. 


This meaning, which seemingly arose from a confusion between 
i-lyche and inlyche (O. D.), appears, however, to have been rare; 
the Oxford Dictionary records only three instances outside of Pearl. 
The adverb inlyche (in(n)lice, in(n)lic, inlich, nly, endly), on 
the contrary, is common in Old and Middle English in the sense, 


‘Though appagare had all the meanings of paye(n) and apaye(n), 
Bickersteth’s rendering of the two passages keeps the sense close to the 
Latin adpacare: 

For the true light that fills them with content 

unto itself compels their steps to cleave. 

(ché la verace luce che le appaga 

da sé non lascia lor torcer li piedi. Par. 3. 32-3). 
O trinal light which in a single star 

sparkling upon them, so doth pacify! 

(O trina luce che in unica stella, 

scintillando a lor vista si gli appaga! Par. 31, 28-9). 


5 Pearl 450-2: Professor Osgood’s rendering. 
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not only of ‘internally, ‘inwardly,’ and so ‘intimately,’ ‘ heartily,’ 
but also of ‘entirely, ‘thoroughly,’ ‘extremely.’ With this latter 
signification it is found, for example, in the Old English Boethius,® 
Cynewulf’s Christ,” The Tale of Beryn, Piers Ploughman,® 
Generides,° The Time’s Whistle;** in Chaucer * and frequently 
in Spenser.’* 

Thus the essential meaning of payed inlyche in the speech of 
Pearl must be ‘ completely satisfied, profoundly at peace,’ and lines 
601-4 may be interpreted: “Of more and less in the kingdom of 
God,” that gentle one said, “there is no debate. Each man there 
.is completely satisfied, whether his reward be little or much.” In 
view of the manifest glance here at the Vineyard, where there was 
debate about more and less and each man was paid alike, the poet 
enjoyed the equivocation in ‘ payed inlyche, which was enhanced 
by the setting, the seeming paradox of these lines: 


For der is uch mon payed inlyche, 
Wheder lyttel oder much be hys rewarde. 


Pun and scholastic paradox might be indulged in without scruple 
since the orthodoxy of the ‘double wordes slye’ was safe under 
either interpretation. The elect literally were paid alike in the 
common gift of eternal life, the ‘penny’ of the Vineyard; and, 
regardless of celestial hierarchies, each soul was perfectly satisfied, 
filled with that boundless contentment that is essential to the very 
nature of the blest.* Compare the testimony of Dante’s Piccarda, 
in the lowest circle of Paradise, that the wills of the heavenly citi- 
zens are wholly satisfied by the quickening power of that love which 
makes them desire only what they already possess.*® 


University of Arizona Marie P. HamiItton *° 


® Inlice: xxxiv, 12 (O. D.). 


7™The superlative, inmlocast: 432. 8 Inlich: 867; inly: 1516, 2643. 
® Inliche: C. Passus 4.373; B. Passus 14. 89. 
2° Inly: 3361, 4986; endly: 849, 4844, 1 Inly: 3159. 


12Inly: Book of the Duchess 276; Troilus 1. 640, 3.1606; House of 
Fame 1.31; Romaunt of the Rose 397. 

13 Inly: Shepherd’s Calendar, May, 38 (0.D.); Heavenly Beauty 225; 
Fairy Queen 2.6. 51.5, 2.11. 21.9, 3.3.17.2, 3.4.13.6, 3.8.34. 8, 4. 8. 
2, 4.11.1.9, 5.2.3. 6. 

14 See Paradiso 3. 79-81. 

15 Tbid., 3. 70-2, 85: 

Frate, la nostra volent& quieta 


55. 





esa vent ee Bea 
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SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, 1954 


After the knight’s return from his fox-hunting and the usual 
exchange of trophies, the evening was spent in feasting and 
merrymaking : 

With merbe and mynstralsye, with mete3 at hor wylle, 
Pay maden as mery as any men mo3ten— 


With la3yng of ladies, with lote3 of bordes 
Gawayn and be gode mon so glad were bay bobe—(Il. 1952-55) 


Tolkien-Gordon* translate bordes ‘jests,’ identifying it with 
bourde < OF r bourde, which occurs elsewhere in the poem. The 
same interpretation is given by Webster-Neilson,? who translate 
‘ With laughing of ladies, with merry jests,’ and by 8. O. Andrew,’ 
who renders the line: ‘ What with laughing of ladies and lightsome 
jest.’ . By interpreting bordes as ‘jests,’ however, we ignore the 
pretty obvious parallelism or variation between the two halves of 
1, 1954: With laz3yng of ladies, with lote3 of bordes. Lote3 ‘ sounds, 
noises, corresponds to la3yng, and we should therefore expect 
bordes to be a word akin in meaning to ladies. 

There is such a word, viz. burde < OE * byrde ‘ maiden, damsel,’ 
which is used several times in the poem. Note particularly Il. 
1372-73: Thenne commaunded pe lorde in pat sale to samen alle 
pe meny, / Bope pe ladyes on loghe to ly3t with her burdes. The 
o-spelling offers no difficulty, since the Gawain-poet not infre- 
quently uses this symbol for original OE y, e.g., gorde (< OE 
gyrdan), 1851, and gordel (< OE gyrdel), 2035, 2037, 2429. 


virti di carita, che fa volerne 

sol quel ch’ avemo, e d’ altro non ci asseta.... 

e la sua volontate é nostra pace. 
St. Peter Damian’s Paradise (Migne, Patrologiae Latinae 145. 980) 
describes the blessed in similar terms: 

Avidi et semper pleni quod habent desiderant. 

16 This article is a by-product of Chaucerian studies made possible by a 
grant from the American Council of Learned Societies, which is hereby 
gratefully acknowledged. 

1J. R. R. Tolkien and E. V. Gordon, Sir Gawain and The Green Knight, 
Oxford, 1930, Glossary. 

2K. G. T. Webster and W. A. Neilson, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
Piers Plowman Translated, Boston, 1916-17, p. 23. 

*§. O. Andrew, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, London, 1929, p. 74. 
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Having thus established that bordes most likely means ‘ maidens, 
young ladies,’ the rest is simple enough. Lote; ‘ sounds, noises,’ 
no doubt is used to depict the gay chatter or laughter of the young 
ladies; cf. Pus wyth la3ande lote3 pe lorde hit tayt make3, 988; 
Pe lorde let for luf lote; so myry, 1086; Be lorde ful lowde with 
lote—and la3ed myry, 1623. The meaning of the second half of 
], 1954 is, therefore: “ With the gay chatter (or laughter) of the 
maidens (young ladies).” 


HELGE KOKERITZ 
University of Minnesota 





AN ELIZABETHAN CHAUCER GLOSSARY 


Among the materials added to the Chaucer codex, Manuscript 
Gg. 4. 27 in the University Library, Cambridge, by Joseph Holand 
about 1600 is a very free adaptation of the glossary in Speght’s 
first edition (1598) of Chaucer’s Workes.1 For no apparent 
reason, this adapted glossary omits about three-fourths of the 
entries in Speght;? it also changes some of the meanings, adds 
further meanings, adds words and forms not given in Speght, 
omits parts of meanings, and occasionally combines entries. The 
errors in Gga are perhaps neither more frequent nor more serious 
in kind than Speght’s; the corrections and additions show that 
Holand was surely no worse a philologist than Speght—though he 
was just as surely no better. To list all the errors would be merely 
tedious, but the corrections and additions may deserve a small 
place in the history of Chaucer glossaries. As I have not found 
the added words with their meanings in any earlier glossary or 
vocabulary, there seems to be no reason for denying Holand full 
credit for them.* 


2Cf. John M. Manly and Edith Rickert, The text of the Canterbury 
tales (Chicago, 1940), 1, 178, 182. I have presented the evidence that 
Holand owned the MS. and have discussed the other additions in a 
paper, “ Joseph Holand. collector and antiquary,” MP, xu (February, 1943). 
The glossary occupies fols. 30-32" of the additions, which I designate as Gga. 

2The statement in Manly and Rickert, op. cit., 1, 178, that Speght’s 
glossary is ‘expanded’ is misleading. The fault is altogether mine. 
When I first studied Gga, my attention was so exclusively centered on the 
additions and corrections that I neglected to consider the omissions. 

*It should perhaps be pointed out that the MS. glossary mentioned in 
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CorrEcTIONS.* Speght fond “to make a foole,” fonne “to be 
foolish,’ fonne “foole,” Gga “foolish”; Speght fell “skinne,” 
Gga “skinne or ferse”; Speght grisly [adj.] “ abominably,” Gga 
“abominable”; Speght hew “welfare,” hew “to hoouer,” Gga 
“couler ”; Speght leuer “ better,” Gga “ better, or rather ”; Speght 
nigh “to draw neare,” nigh “almost,” Gga “neare” [perhaps the 
more usual meaning]; Speght nempt “ tell, or name,” Gga Nimpt 
“named”; Speght tane “take,” Gga “taken”; Speght slough 
“ditch” [a possible meaning first cited by NED. from 1532], 
Gga “ dirty place” [which better fits Chaucer’s use of the word]; 
Speght shede “depart,” Gga “spill”; Speght ruse “take pity,” 
Gga “to slide down” [which is at least closer to the meaning of 
rused, BD. 381]. 


AppiTions. Burlace “to carry a ded man to bury”;° Chad “I 
had”; Chud “I wold”; Crased “broken”; Daggled® “ dirtye”; 
Tapes “ iestes”; Ich “I will”; Pinge “thrust”; Queme “know ” 
[erroneous]; Viand “meate”; Vang “ take.” ” 


Arlington, Virginia Rosert A. CALDWELL 





ELIZABETHAN LYRICS FROM TASSO 


The earliest English translations from Torquato Tasso seem to 
have been Abraham Fraunce’s The Lamentations of Amyntas for 
the death of Phyllis (1587) and Thomas Kyd’s The Householders 


the British Museum catalogue as being at the end of the Museum copy 
of Thynne’s third edition (printed by Thomas Petit, 1545 [?]) is nothing 
but a copy of the glossary in Speght’s second edition (1602). 

*Many of the corrections and improvements, including some of those 
listed, are admittedly slight and of minor importance. 

5 Perhaps a partial explanation of Burlace, which does not occur in 
Chaucer, is to be found in the fact that burles occurs in the so-called ME 
translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia regum Britanniae, College 
of Arms MS. Arundel xxu—which Holand owned—, fol. 27, as a 
translation of sarcofago. 

® Daggled and several of the other words in Gga do not occur in the 
Chaucer Concordance; they are, nonetheless, of value as indicating 
Holand’s philological interest. 

7 Vang, obviously for fong, does not occur in Gg, which has the usual 
form. I do not know whether vang or some similar form occurs in MS. 
Arundel xx. 
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Philosophie, from the Aminta and the Padre di famiglia, respec- 
tively. The first known translation from Tasso’s Rime is a version 
of the madrigal “ Tirsi morir volea,” printed in the first part of 
the Musica transalpina in 1588.2 I wish to point out here what 
appears to be the first printed English imitation of any part of the 
Gerusalemme liberata. Thomas Watson’s Italian Madrigals Eng- 
lished, published in 1590, contains the following madrigal, accom- 
panied by the Italian text from Madrigali a quatro voci di Luca 
Marenzio (Venice, 1587) : 


Evry singing bird, that in the wood reioyces 

come & assist me, with your charming voices: 
Zephirus, come too, & make the leaues & the fountaines 
Gently to send a whispring sound vnto the mountains: 
And from thence pleasant Echo, sweetly replying, 

stay here playing, where my Phillis now is lying, 

And louely Graces with wanton Satyres come & play, 
dancing & singing a hornpype or a rundelay. 


Vezzosi augelli in fra le verdi fronde 
Temprano a proua lasciuette note 
Mormora l’aura e fa le foglie e l’onde 
Garir che variamente ella percote 
Quando taccion gl’augelli alto risponde 
Quando cantan gl’augei piu lieue scote 
Sia caso od arte hor accompagn’ ed hora 
Alterna i versi lor la Musica ora. 


Watson’s modern editors, Carpenter and Bolle,? have neglected 
to point out that this Italian “madrigal” is a stanza from the 
Gerusalemme ltberata, xv1, 12. This preceded by several years the 
imitations or translations of Carew, Spenser, and Fairfax. Wat- 
son’s madrigals xx1II and xxiv are not translations of the Italian 
texts given in Marenzio’s song-book ; * but it is interesting to note 


+ Indicated by G. A. Dunlop, “ The Sources of the Idyls of Jean Vauque- 
lin de la Fresnaye,” MP., xmr (1914), 163. This rapprochement, as well 
as the others I have noted here, was overlooked by Dr. H. M. Priest in his 
dissertation, Tasso in English Literature, 1575-1675 (1934), a MS. copy 
of which is in the library of Northwestern University. 

*F. I. Carpenter, “Thomas Watson’s ‘Italian Madrigals Englished,’ 
1590,” JGP., m (1898), 323-358; W. Bolle, Die gedruckten englischen 
Liederbiicher bis 1600, Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1903 [vol. xxix of 
Palaestra]. 

*These madrigals are to be found in the Quarto libro di madrigali, 
Venice, 1587. 
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that the Italian musician here set to music the first eight lines 
and the last six lines, respectively, of a single sonnet by Tasso, 
beginning “ Di nettare amoroso ebro la mente.” 4 

The second part of the Musica transalpina (1597) contains still 
another imitation from Tasso’s Rime. One of the best madrigals 
in the collection runs as follows: 


Browne is my love but gracefull, 

and each renowned whitenesse, 

matcht with thy lovely browne, looseth its brightnesse. 
Fair is my love but scornefull, 

yet have I seene despised 

daintie white Lillies, and sad flowres wel prised. 
Browne is my love but graceful. 


Bolle gives the somewhat faulty Italian text from Ferabosco’s 
Secondo libro. It corresponds to the first six lines (with the first 
line repeated at the end) of Tasso’s madrigal : 


Bruna sei tu, ma bella, 

Ed ogni bel candore 

Perde col bruno tuo, giudice Amore. 

Bella sei tu, ma bruna; 

Pur se ne cade incolto 

Bianco ligustro, e negro fiore é colto. 

Chi coglie ad una ad una 

Le tue lodi pit elette, 

Che se ne tessa in rime ghirlandette? ® 

Joan MurPHy 

Eugene, Oregon 





FALSTAFF’S “TARDY TRICKS ” 


Absence from London was so distasteful to Falstaff that when 
he was sent by Lancaster to procure a charge of foot for the army, 
he went by way of the Boar’s Head Tavern. There he lingered 
long enough to eat Mistress Quickly out of house and home and 
be seized by Fang for indebtedness. The Chief Justice, attracted 
by the squabble between the sheriff’s officer and Falstaff, reproached 
the fat knight for dawdling in the capital when his services were 


*Tasso, Opere (Florence, 1724), m1, 292. 
5 Tasso, op. cit., 11, 367. I am indebted to Professor C. B. Beall for the 
identification of the source of this madrigal. 


4 
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needed in the field, and his words were the dramatic echo of many 
an official who had the heartache of assembling an English army 
in the 1590’s. 


Doth this become your place, your time, and business? 
You should have been well on your way to York. 


Sir John, you loiter here too long, being you are to 
take soldiers up in the counties as you go. (II Henry IV, II, i) 


When finally he reached Yorkshire, unwieldy Jack met similar 
admonitions from Lancaster. 


When everything is ended, then you come: 
These tardy tricks of yours will, on my life, 
One time or other break some gallows’ back. (IV, iii) 


No doubt Shakespeare was satirizing contemporary army officers 
when he pictured Falstaff delaying his return to camp. Jack’s 
tricks were all too frequently practiced by Elizabethan captains. 
Though leaders of footbands, they absented themselves from their 
charges, left them in command of lieutenants, and revelled in 
London. Judging from the letters sent to Cecil and the Privy 
Council from Dublin by the Lord Justices Loftus and Carey, cap- 
tains employed for the Irish campaign were especially tardy in 
taking over their commands. In October, 1599, Carey complained 
that “our Commanders here for the martial forces are very few. 
The most are in England. If they will or shall receive Her 
Majesty’s pay, it is fit they should forthwith be commanded to their 
charge.”? The Privy Council agreed. Writing to Loftus and 
Carey the same month, the members declared that “ we have warned 
all such Captains and Commanders, as are now in Her Majesty’s 
pay and absent from their charge, to return presently; but, because 
we know not how they may delay it, it is Her Majesty’s pleasure 
that you do forbear to pay any man that is absent from his charge 
until he return again.” The next month the Council in Ireland 
again complained to the Privy Council that “many of the chief 
captains and commanders of the army are now absent in England.” * 

The Privy Council, however, found it was a difficult matter to 


+ Calendar of State Papers, Ireland (1599-1600), pp. 192-3. 
* Ibid., p. 212. 
* Ibid. 
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round up captains and send them back to their companies. The 
members could not, they said, “tell what commanders to turn 
back, or how to order them, because divers . . . deny to have any 
companies ... (or) pretend unto us to bear only the name of 
some of them, without any wages.”* By June 1600, the situa- 
tion (in spite of the endeavors of the Privy Council) was so bad 
that “Certain instructions ” were sent to the queen’s deputy and 
council in Ireland concerning absentee Captains. The instructions 
read in part: 


henceforth any Captain whatsoever, that shall not reside in his garrison, 
and live with his company, and not (sic) depart from there other than 
for cause of sickness, or by special license in writing from the Lord Deputy 
shall be immediately discharged of his place, and another preferred to it.® 


The instructions were not effective. Two months after their con- 
ception, Sir Geoffrey Fenton wrote a long letter to Cecil complain- 
ing that 
the example is dangerous, when servitors dare presume to take wages of 
a Prince and disdain to do the service they are appointed to. I have often 
written and spoken in this, and have reaped no other fruit than envy and 
malice; ... For these two sores of the absence of Captains and the 
licentiousness of the soldiers must either be stopped, or else the whole 
cause will run to an incurable course.° 


Although Falstaff was absent from the Yorkshire camp by order, 
he remained away so long that Lancaster began to think of his 
absence as a hanging matter. Hanging might be one effective 
way of curing the “two sores” spoken of by Fenton, and Shake- 
speare may be satirically suggesting such a procedure. At least, 
there can hardly be a doubt that he is portraying the actions of 
Elizabethan captains through the antics of Falstaff and that he is 
expressing contemporary opinion of these actions through the 
mouths of the Chief Justice and Lancaster. 


HENRY J. WEBB 
Illinois Institute of Technology 





« Ibid., p. 255. 


5 Ibid. (March-October, 1600), p. 272. 
* Ibid,, pp. 357-58. 
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GREENE’S “TOMLIUCLIN ”: TAMBURLAINE, OR 
TOM A LINCOLN? 


In the Epistle “To the Gentlemen Students of both Universi- 
ties” prefixed to his Farewell to Folly, which was published in 
1591, Robert Greene wrote: 


I presented you alate with my Mourning garment,? howe you censure of 
the cloth or cut I knowe not, but the Printer hath past them all out of 
his shop, and the Pedler founde them too deare for his packe, that he was 
faine to bargain for the life of Tomliuclin [sic] to wrappe up his sweete 
powders in those unsavorie papers.? 


Ever since Richard Simpson saw in this passage a reference to 
Tamburlaine, saying, “'Tomlivolin [sic] is an obvious misprint for 
Tamburlain,” * the custom has been to interpret it as a slur at 
Marlowe.* I am not concerned here with the difficult question of 
Greene’s relations with Marlowe,® but it seems at least possible that 
“ Tomliuclin” is a typesetter’s error for Tom a Lincoln. If it 
were possible to say that the word written was “T'omlinclin,” a 


1This had appeared in 1590; see Arundell Esdaile, A List of English 
Tales of Prose Romances Printed before 1740 (London, 1912), p. 68. 

? Alexander B. Grosart, ed., Complete Works ...of Robert Greene 
(London, 1881-86), rx, 230. The text reprinted by Grosart is that of the 
first quarto, dated 1591; see Esdaile, op. cit., p. 65. 

* School of Shakspere (New York, 1878), m1, 349. 

*A. W. Ward, ed., Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus” and Greene’s “ Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay” (4th ed., Oxford, 1901), p. xix; Thomas H. 
Dickinson, ed., Complete Plays of Robert Greene (London, 1908), p. xxxv, 
n. 2; C. F. Tucker Brooke, “The Reputation of Christopher Marlowe,” 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, xxv 
(1922), 365-66, n. 29; Chauncey Elwood Sanders, Greene’s Last Years 
(Unpublished dissertation, University of Chicago, 1926), pp. 177-78; René 
Pruvost, Robert Greene et ses Romans (Paris, 1938), pp. 253, 412. 

5 There has been a good deal of speculation on this subject. A cryptic 
passage in the Epistle to Greene’s Perimedes (1588) contains a reference 
to “Atheist Tamburlan”; Works, ed. cit., vi, 8. An unfavorable reference 
to the historical character of Tamburlaine occurs in Menaphon (1589) ; 
ibid., v1, 84. Yet in the Groatsworth of Wit (1592), Greene appears to 
address Marlowe with friendly admonitions as “Thou famous gracer of 
Tragedians ”; ibid., x11, 142-43. Sanders, op. cit., pp. 160-235, tries to 
show that Greene and Marlowe were continuously enemies and argues that 
Marlowe, not Shakespeare, is the “upstart crow” of the Groatsworth of 
Wit. 
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good deal of its present strange look would be removed. In Eliza- 
bethan handwriting small n and w were almost identical, but in 
the absence of Greene’s manuscript we can not say definitely that 
they were confused here. 

On the bibliographical side the question is, was Tom a Lincoln 
in print or in existence early enough for Greene to have referred 
to it in 1591? The earliest record of the publication of this fan- 
tastic imitation of medieval romance, authored by Richard John- 
son, is its transfer from Danter’s widow to William White on 24 
December, 1599, when it was entered as “The history of the 
souldiour Tom of Lincolne called Red cros[s|e Knight, surnamed 
the boast of England.”* Presumably this refers to both parts of 
the romance.’ The transfer would seem to indicate that it was not 
new in 1599. Among the romances condemned by Francis Meres 
in 1598 there was, besides Johnson’s Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom, an otherwise unknown book of “ the blacke Knight.” * Meres 
may possibly be referring to Tom a Lincoln’s son, the Black 
Knight, but this suggestion must not be pushed, since it is not 
known that the exploits of Tom’s famous offspring received 
independent treatment. 

The paleographical and bibliographical clues are not especially 
cogent, but Johnson’s literary methods make it likely that the story 
of Tom a Lincoln may have been familiar long before he got hold 
of it. In his version it has many features of genuine medieval 
romance,® indicating, perhaps, a traditional basis. A similar work 
by Johnson, his more celebrated Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom,’° is a popular romance of obscure derivation which was prob- 


® Stationers Register, ed. Edward Arber (London, 1875-77), m1, 55. 

7 The second part, which was entered separately 20 October, 1607, gives 
the hero’s name correctly as “Tom a Lincolne, the Red Rose Knight”; 
ibid., 111, 362. The earliest known extant edition is the seventh, of 1635, 
in the British Museum; see Thomas Seccombe, “ Richard Johnson,” DNB., 
x, 912. This edition was reprinted in William J. Thoms’s Zarly English 
Prose Romances (2d ed., London, 1858), 11, 228-361. 

8 Palladis Tamia, Scholars’ Facsimile Reprint (New York, 1938), fol. 
258v. 


®R. S. Crane, The Vogue of Medieval Chivalric Romance during the 
English Renaissance (Menasha, Wis., 1919), p. 26, says that it is indebted 
to Malory; see also Thoms, op. cit., 11, 220-21. 

1°The oldest known copy of the Seven Champions is dated 1597, but 
this is probably a second edition, for it was entered in the Stationers 
Register in 1596; Seccombe, op. cit., p. 912. 
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ably based on an original now lost.** He compiled his Pleasant 
Conceits of Old Hobson from various popular sources, and he also 
produced a prose version of Tom Thumb in this way.’? Anything 
current was material for his pen. Moreover, in Part I, chapter 2 
of the romance, Tom a Lincoln is said to have given to the city 
of Lincoln a “ bell [which] he caused to be called Tom a Lincolne, 
after his own name, where to this day it remaineth in the same 
citie.”?* But since the famous bell known as “Great Tom of 
Lincoln” dates from the early fourteenth century,** it is more 
likely that the hero owes his name to the bell.** In that case, the 
tradition of a connection between the two could be of an early 
date. Thus, when Nashe in Strange News (1593) says, “thou 
shouldst heare Tom a Lincolne roare,” ** he may be referring either 
to the bell of Lincoln cathedral or to the Red Rose Knight. Every- 
thing known concerning Johnson and the sort of stuff he dealt with 
makes it difficult to believe that this story originated with him. 

For these reasons, it would not be strange if a lost original of 
Tom a Lincoln had been in existence when Greene wrote his Epistle 
to his Farewell to Folly. If an early version did indeed exist, 
“those unsavorie papers” would certainly have earned the 
contempt of a University Wit like Greene. 


W. F. MoNerr*™’ 
North Texas State Teachers College 


12 William T. Lowndes, Bibliographers’ Manual, ed. Henry G. Bohn 
(London, 1865), 111, 1216; F. J. Harvey Darton, ed., The Seven Champions 
of Christendom (New York, 1927), pp. vi-ix. 

12In the preface to the latter work, Johnson comments on its early cur- 
rency; see Louis B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England 
(Chapel Hill, 1935), p. 393, n. 36. 

13 Thoms, op. cit. (new ed., London, n. d.), p. 612. 

14 A, F. Kendrick, The Cathedrai Church of Lincoln (London, 1902), p. 
62. See also Camden’s Britannia, ed. Richard Gough (2d ed., London, 
1806), 11, 371. 

16 This is suggested by William E. Mead, ed., The Famous Historie of 
Chinon of England, EETS., OS., cuxy (1925), xxxiv, n. 1. 

1¢R. B. McKerrow, ed., Works of Thomas Nashe (London, 1910), 1, 
321. McKerrow thought that Nashe’s context seemed to require that Tom 
a Lincoln be the name of a piece of artillery, but he failed to find any 
such; ibid., Iv, 190. 

17 Owing to the war, the author has uot seen the proof of this article— 
THE EDITORS. 
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A POSSIBLE SOURCE FOR THE IRISH KNIGHT 


One of the lost plays presented at Elizabeth’s court in the season 
of 1576/77 was “The Irisshe Knyght showen at Whitehall on 
Shrovemundaie at night enacted by the Earle of Warwick his 
servauntes.”+ This performance has been generally noted by 
chroniclers of the Elizabethan drama. 

One attempt has been made to identify The Irish Knight,? and 
several attempts have been made to discover a source for it. Pro- 
fessor Feuillerat suggests that the hero of the play may have been 
one Mariano d’Irlanda, who appears briefly in the late Spanish 
romance, Historia del Nobile y Valeroso Cavaliero Felice Magno.® 
A subsequent critic objects to this work as a source because it had 
not yet been translated into English, and thinks a better guess is 
that the play dealt with Morhoult of Ireland, a well-known character 
in the romances of Tristram and Meliadus, the latter containing 
the part of Morhoult’s career which “would perhaps offer most 
opportunities to a dramatist.”* R.S. Crane seems to favor this 
suggestion, remarking that the play was “ based perhaps upon the 
French romance of Meliadus.”* A large element of conjecture is 
often involved in hunting for any particular source for an early 
Elizabethan chivalric play,® but in the case of The Irish Knight a 
rather striking possibility appears to have been overlooked. 


1 Albert Feuillerat, ed., Documents Relating to the Office of the Revels 
in the Time of Queen Elizabeth (Louvain, 1908), p. 270. 

2F. G. Fleay in his Chronicle History of the London Stage, 1559-1642 
(New York, 1909), p. 36, identified The Irish Knight with “the play of 
Cutwell,” recorded in the same season. The insufficient grounds for this 
identification are pointed out by Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, u1, 381, n. 6. 

* Op. cit., p. 461, n. For this romance, see Henry Thomas, Short-title 
Catalogue of Books Printed in Spain ... before 1601 now in the British 
Museum (London, 1921), p. 33. 

*Lee M. Ellison, The Early Romantic Drama at the English Court 
(Menasha, Wis., 1917), pp. 69-70. The description of a single MS of the 
Meliadus in H. L. D. Ward’s Catalogue of Romances in the Department 
of Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 1883), 1, 364-369, is cited 
as evidence that this romance was “ well known” in England. 

5 The Vogue of Medieval Chivalric Romance During the English Renais- 
sance (Menasha, Wis., 1919), p. 24. 

* Ellison, op. cit., p. 62. Reginald Whidden, Chivalry in Pre-Shake- 
spearean Drama (Unpublished dissertation, Yale University, 1937), p. 89, 
states the principle that borrowings from chivalric romance in early Tudor 
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Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte Darthur must have been familiar to 
the aristocratic circle which the revels of the court were intended 
to entertain.’ This storehouse of romance offers in the episode of 
Launceor, “ the Irysshe knyght,” and his lady Colombe * a chivalric 
plot which would easily lend itself to dramatization. 


At the time when Balen cut off the head of the lady of the lake, there 
was at court “a knyghte the whiche was the kynges sone of Irelond,” 
Launceor, who asked Arthur for permission to ride after Balen to revenge 
the despite done to Arthur’s hospitality. Launceor, “the knyght of Ire- 
londe,” overtook Balen on a mountain and challenged him, but “ the Irysshe 
knyght” was slain in combat. Then came a damsel dashing up on a 
palfrey, and when she saw that Launceor was slain, “she made sorowe 
oute of mesure and sayd O Balyn two bodyes thou hast slayne and one 
herte and two hertes in one body and two soules thow hast lost.” She 
seized her dead lover’s sword, and though Balen tried vainly to take it 
from her, “sodenly she sette the pomell to the ground and rofe her self 
thorow the body.” Shortly after, King Mark of Cornwall came riding by, 
and when he understood how the lovers had died, “thenne maade the 
kynge grete sorowe for the true loue that was betwix them and said I wil 
not departe tyl I haue on this erthe made a tomb.” The two lovers were 
accordingly buried together with “the names of them bothe on the tombe 
How here lyeth launceor the kynges sone of Irlond that at his owne re- 
quest was slayne by the handes of balyn and how his lady colombe and 
peramoure slewe her self with her loues swerd for dole and sorowe.” ® 


A play based on this incident would have appealed to a courtly 
group keenly interested in mixing knightly exercises and chivalric 


drama were usually general and typical in nature, and less often from 
recognizable sources. Dr. Whidden discusses, pp. 121-123, the romantic 
properties used for The Irish Knight, but offers no suggestion as to a 
source. 

7 We have Gosson’s statement in Plays Confuted in Five Actions (1582) 
that stories of the Round Table were among the sources which had been 
“thoroughly ransackt to furnish the Playe houses of London.” W. Carew 
Hazlitt, ed., The English Drama and Stage under the Tudor and Stuart 
Princes (London, 1869), pp. 188-189. 

*H. Oskar Sommer, ed., Le Morte Darthur (London, 1889-1891), 1, 79-84. 

* The inscription on the tomb in the Suite de Merlin, which Malory used 
as a source, reads: “Chi gist Lancer, fius au roi d’Irlande, et dalés li gist 
Lione s’amie, qui pour le duel de li s’ochist si tost conme elle le vit mort.” 
Except for the name of the heroine, the story of the Irish knight in Malory 
is essentially the same. See Gaston Paris and Jacob Ulrich, eds., Merlin 
(Société des Anciens Textes Frangais, 1886), 1, 225-231; also, Eugene 
Vinaver, Malory (Oxford, 1929), Appendix Two, pp. 131-132, 
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displays with dramatic entertainments. The conventions of knightly 
adventure and courtly love, which hac frequently appeared in the 
disguisings at the court of Henry VIII,?° were prominent in the 
revels at the court of Elizabeth. These conventions are admirably 
illustrated in the story of Launceor and Colombe in the Morte 
Darthur, a story which may well have been adapted into a chivalric 
play called The Irish Knight. 


W. F. McNerm™ 
North Texas State Teachers Oollege 





FELLTHAMW’S CHARACTER OF THE LOW COUNTRIES 


The Theophrastian Character was expanded in various ways in 
the second half of the seventeenth century. Fewer collections of 
short characters appeared, and their place was taken by descriptions 
or pamphlets such as The Character of a Low Churchman, The 
Character of a Towne Misse, and Halifax’s Character of a Trimmer. 
Owen Felltham seems to have been the first writer to use the char- 
acter form for a full-length description of a nation— unless the 
Perfect Description of Scotland by James Howell,’ printed with 
Felltham’s A Brief Character of the Low-Countries in Amsterdam 
in 1680, and first printed separately in 1649, was written at an 
earlier date: it describes the visit of James I to Edinburgh. Two 
pirated editions of A Brief Character of the Low-Countries appeared 
in 1648? and 1652, followed by several authorized editions from 
1652 onwards. It was also circulated in manuscript copies: two of 
these are in the H. E. Huntington Library. MS. HM. 14201 is 
entitled “Three weekes observation of the State Countrye, and 
especially Holland.” This was written by “Mr. Jo: Silden * to Mr. 
Farnaby the schoolemaster ”: it is a practically full-length version, 


10°C. R. Baskervill, “Some Evidence for Early Romantic Plays in 
England,” MP., x1v (1916), 469 ff. 

1 Owing to the war, the author has not seen the proof of this article— 
THE EpIToRs. 

2 The 1660 edition of A Brief Character of the Low-Countries is errone- 
ously attributed to Howell in the Cambridge History of English Literature, 
vol. VIII. 

?I have not been able to trace a copy of this edition. 

*I do not think that this can have been John Selden the lawyer and 
antiquary. 
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with some minor cuts and variations. MS. Harleian 6893 No. 6 
in the British Museum is another copy of this version: it is entitled 
“Three weeks observation of the States Countries, especially Hol- 
land.” The heading is repeated in a different hand “ Three Months 
observations etc.” The second Huntington manuscript (El. 1181) 
is entitled “'Three monethes obseruation of the Lowe Countries 
especially Holland,” which is the title of the pirated edition. 
Although this text is shorter and inferior to HM. 14201, it is not 
as garbled or as brief as the pirated version. The text is preceded 
by this letter to an unknown addressee: 


Towchinge the Lowe Countries 

Hoble Sr 

I should be ioyfull to heare how yo" faire. I am well in bodie nowe, 
but a relapse lately had almost killed me, and I looke like an Embleme 
so ill drawne that you would scarce knowe me, but by the Conceipt; If 
drinkinge bee a cryme, I conclude my selfe faultie, for I haue typled wth 
such appetite, as I had bene composed of spunge and stockfish and that 
recovered me, for one euill hath expelled a worse. Here I haue sent you 
a badd old peice, newe drawne and composed in the furie of Lubecke beere, 
pray read it, as you like this, Ile find you a better, yo" that haue the better 
part of me (my hart) may comaund. 

J.S. 


AEgipt this 
22 Jann: 


MS. Harleian 5111 No. 1 in the British Museum, “Three monethes 
observation of the Lowe Countries, especiallee Holland,” also con- 
tains this prefatory letter from Egypt signed J.S. A Brief Char- 
acter was included by Felltham in the revised edition of the 
Resolves (1661) ;* and there seems no reason to doubt his author- 
ship. The best explanation of these manuscripts is that Jo: Silden 
wrote this letter, possibly to Mr. Farnaby, and that the correct 
interpretation of it is that with the help of Lubeck beer, Silden 
has rewritten Felltham’s “badd old peice.” The scribe of HM. 
14201 (who however did not take his text from El. 1181) was 
aware that Silden had sent a copy of A Brief Character to his 
friend, but apparently did not realize that Silden was not the 
original author. 

There is reason to suppose that A Brief Character, this “ badd 


“A Brief Character was retained in the subsequent editions of 1670, 1677, 
1696, and 1709. 
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old peice,” was written long before its first appearance in print in 
1648. On the title-page it is described as “written long since”: 
the only clues in the text are the mention of the Queen of Bohemia’s 
exile in the Low Countries, which lasted from 1621 to 1661; the 
Spanish War, 1621-1648, is still going on; and the mention of a 
large reclamation project “within these twenty years” is a possible 
reference to the draining of the Beemster Polder, which was carried 
out between 1608 and 1612. The first century of the Resolves, 
written in 1628, contains one or two passages that suggest a visit 
to Holland had already been made by Felltham;* and the Elegy 
en Henry, Earl of Oxford, who died in the Netherlands in 1625, 
reveals a certain knowledge of Holland and the Dutch people.® 

A Brief Character of the Low-Countries created a small vogue 
for the short travel book containing personal impressions, digres- 
sions, humour, and satire. Each European country was in turn 
“ Characterized.” John Evelyn’s scurrilous Character of England 
(165—?) was replied to by a “Character of France: To which ts 
added, Gallus Castratus or, an answer to a late slanderous pamphlet 
etc.” (1659). In 1660, appeared The Character of Italy, or the 
Italian anatomiz’d by an English Chyrugton. The author follows 
the general scheme of Felltham’s A Brief Character; he gives a 
more detailed account of his tour, and frequently interrupts the 
narrative to retail the kind of anecdote which is mercifully absent 
from A Brief Character of the Low-Countries. The author was 


5 Cf. Resolves, 1, 12: “Even the mud of the World, by the industrious 
Hollander, is turned to an usefull fuell”; and A Brief Character: “’Tis 
the Port-Esquilline of the world, where the full Earth doth vent her crude 
black gore, which the Inhabitants scrape away for Fuel, as men with Spoons 
do Excrements from Civitcats.” 

Resolves, 1, 74, contains the following anecdote: “I knew a French Gen- 
tleman invited by a Dutch to his house; and according to the vice of that 
Nation, hee was welcom’d so long with full Cups, that in the end the drinke 
distemper’d him: and going away, in stead of giving him thankes, he 
quarrels with his Host, and strikes him. His friend blaming him, he 
answered, It was his Hos*s fault, for giving him liquor so strong. It 
pass’d for a jest: but certain, there was something in it more.” Quotations 
are from the sixth edition of the Resolves (1636). 

* Lusoria vI: there is also a copy of this poem in MS. Addit, 21433 
£85 (British Museum) where the title is given erroneously as “ An Elegie 
on John Earle of Oxford.” Henry de Vere, Earl of Oxford, died of a fever 
in the Low Countries, and was buried in Westminster Abbey on the 25th 
July, 1625, 
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evidently acquainted with the Resolves,’ which increases his debt 
to Felltham. Nathaniel Brooke printed a Character of Spain as 
well as The Character of Italy in 1660; and apparently that was 
the end of this brief fashion. 


JEAN ROBERTSON ® 
University of Liverpool 





THE POEMS OF OWEN FELLTHAM 


In Lusoria, first printed with the revised folio edition (the 
eighth) of the Resolves,t Felltham collected together forty-one 
poems most of which had been written at a much earlier date. 
There are only four poems known to be by Felltham that are not 
included in Lusoria. In Fasti Oxonienses (11, 454) Anthony 4 Wood 
gives an account of Lislibon Long, and wonders in his desultory 
way whether he was any relation of Kingsmill Long “ who trans- 
lated from Latin into English, Barclay his Argenis . . . which 
translation is dedicated by Long to Will. Drake of Averbury, Esq. ; 
Owen Feltham hath verses in commendation of the translation.” 
This is the earliest printed poem by Felltham:? some clumsy 
heroic couplets inform us that the translator has done his difficult 
work well. Two similes have the distinction of the imagery of 
Felltham’s Resolves: 


Tis Rare: for Bookes translated doe, like Silke 
Twice dy’de, lose glosse, or like remou’d Trees, welke. 


Felltham’s poem on Thomas Randolph,* which was first printed in 


7 Cf. Resolves, 1, 32, “ When a man shall exhaust his very vitalitie, for 
the hilling up of fatall Gold” and The Character of Italy, p. 12, “ Another 
trick that helps him to hill up his fatal riches.” 

Resolves, 1, 1, “I remember Ovid’s fable of the Centoculated Argus” and 
The Character of Italy, p. 3, “ his bastards that closed the eye-lids of Cen- 
toculated Argus.” 

Resolves, 1, 28, and The Character of Italy, p. 52, “ Sun-bak’d Peasant.” 
The achievements of the past are spoken of in Resolves, 1, 46 as “ eaten up 
by the steely teeth of Time” and in The Character of Italy, p. 69 as 
“consumed by the iron teeth of time.” 

® Owing to the war, the author has not seen the proof of this article— 
THE EDITORS. 

11661: there were further editions in 1670, 1677, 1696, and 1709. 

?It is not mentioned in the article on Felltham in the DNB. 

® Reprinted in The Poems of Thomas Randolph, ed. G. Thorn-Drury. 
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The Muses Looking glasse; and Amyntas (1638), and the poem 
To the Memory of Immortal Ben that Felltham contributed to 
Jonsonus Virbius (1638) * are also omitted from Lusoria. 

In Hazlitt’s Handbook (1867) there is the following entry: 
“ An Elegie on ye noe and excellent Mris M. Coventry per Owen 
Felljam (?Feltham) MS. Ashmole, 37. Art. 17.” This entry refers 
to MS. Ashmole 36 f172: there are fifty-two lines covering both 
sides of the manuscript leaf. The second side is again endorsed: 
‘“‘Feltham’s Elegie on M™’ Coventry.” The whole manuscript, 
which is a collection of poems, is written in a seventeenth century 
hand. Although this poem was not included in Lusoria, nor printed 
separately in an anthology, there is no reason to doubt Felltham’s 
authorship. We know that he had some connection with the 
Coventry family. Mistress Mary Coventry, who died on October 
18th, 1634, was the daughter-in-law of Thomas Lord Coventry, 
to whom Felltham dedicated the second edition of the Resolves 
in 1628. Lusoria contains an elegy “On Thomas Lord Coventry, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, who died Decemb. 
1640.” The Elegie on Mris. Coventry is very much in Felltham’s 
style; the simile of the industrious bee, one of his favourite illus- 
trations, is used: the neo-platonic conception of the soul as a 
prisoner in the body, a continually recurring image in the Resolves, 
makes one of its less frequent appearances in the Poems. As this 
poem is not accessible in print I have transcribed it in full: 


An Elegie on ye hoble and excellent Mris M. Coventry. by Owen Feltham. 


I might persuade she were not dead and cry 
That soe much vertue knew noe way to dye 

But his Almighty Truth forbids; & we 

Will be believd for powerfull sh’ is; as she 
When she was living, now alas! in vaine 

We flatter desperate Ioyes, when we would faine 
Lyfe in those lymbes yt are as cold, & low, 

As her freinds hopes, or as pale Sorrow now. 
The sun returns, & every yeare ye Springe 


Randolph had written a poem in praise of the Resolves before he had met 
their author. 

‘Reprinted in The Works of Ben Jonson, ed. Gifford. Felltham also 
wrote a parody of Jonson’s “ New Inn Ode ” which was included in Lusoria; 
it had already appeared in Parnassus Biceps (1656). There are versions 
in MS. Harleian 4955 and MS. Ashmole 38. It was quoted in full in 
Langbaine’s Lives of the Dramatick Poets (1691). 
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Bidecks ye frozen Winters languishing 

But when ye Soul from her clay house removes 
There’s noe reinsuing of their pristine loves 
She now is gone for ever, ever to us, 

There’s noe Elisha now, noe Thesius 

That may returne her from ye shades, & if 
There were such vertue left, when she had lyfe 
Tis now benum’d and fled, ye good we have, 
With her is hasting to her sylent Grave. 
Beauty and feature both since she is gone, 
Suffer Eclipse and diminution, 

And this is it wch makes most ladyes knowne, 
Borrow from Arte, what now is not their owne, 
That in ye face, where harmlesse Ignorance 
Thinks beauty sitts, lyes Italy and fraunce. 
But if there be, since her, yt does not paint 

To her chast wayes she owes her being Sainct. 
The Virgin Yce roab’d with a Mayden Snow, 
None knew a Chastity more pure; noe show 
But sweetnesse all, such a Cherubick looke, 
You’d think ’twere spotlesse Innocencyes booke 
So in ye cradle-houres of new borne tyme 
Shewd vnecorrupted Nature in her pryme. 

The Industrious Bee, yt midst her Hony lives 
Yet vn-intangled keepes her winges & thrives 
In hir owne stock of sweetnesse; told how she 
Liv’d in ye World, from ye world’s mazes free. 
Mild as ye sent of Rose, that where ere 

She with Charming Influence did appeare 

The world (tempestious else) wore a calme peace, 
As by ye Halcyon’s nest, ye Tyrrhene-seas. 

Not affable for ends, but from a minde 

That in humility more height could fynde 
Then ere sombre greatnes reacht at: and herein 
Not seeking votes, she was cry’d up a Queene. 
To whome, came all yt had but Eares or Eyes 
Bowd, & departing, left their heartes hir prize. 
Soe sweete, yt now, it cannot be withstood 
But women may be loved, cause she was good 
And sanctified their Sex. The world shall see 
That they hereafter more shall honoured be, 
For when Greate Queenes by fate are tane away, 
Still to their figures, Subjectes reverence pay. 


University of Liverpool JEAN ROBERTSON ° 


5 Owing to the war, the author has not seen the proof of this article— 
THE EDITORS. 
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WORDSWORTH IN AMERICA: ADDENDA 
1. 


Professor Leon Howard has effectually shown that American 
critics, as represented by Joseph Dennie, the chief at the time 
among them, were not unimpressed by Wordsworth at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. He has called attention to the 
publication of “ We Are Seven” in the Philadelphia Gazette of 
the United States on August 8, 1800, and of a number of other 
selections from the Lyrical Ballads in the Port Folio during 1801 
and 1802.1. He has also mentioned, without specific reference, 
that Dennie had welcomed Wordsworth earlier, in the Farmer’s 
Museum, or Lay Preacher’s Gazette? in Walpole, New Hampshire; 
but a file of that periodical was apparently not available to Profes- 
sor Howard at the time he wrote. It was on September 2, 1799, 
just one year after the publication of the Bristol edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads, that Dennie first praised “ the admirable author ” 
of this “very new collection of poems,” and reprinted, with prefa- 
tory remarks, “ Goody Blake and Harry Gill, a true story.” This, 
so far as I have been able to discover, is the first of the writings of 
Wordsworth to be printed in America; and the brief prefatory 
remarks constitute the earliest American criticism of the “very 
new collection.” Dennie introduced his remarks by identifying the 
source of the legend on which the poem was built as a tale from 
Darwin’s Zoonomia. In America at that time there could have 
been no higher recommendation. The legend had been versified, 
Dennie said, by the unknown but “ admirable author ” 


in the genuine spirit of ancient English song, and shews, by proof irre- 
fragable, that simplicity and the language of ordinary life may be con- 
nected with the most exquisite poetry. The pathos, fine painting, and 
natural imagery of this tender ballad are worthy the mighty mind of 
Shakespeare. No man, who has a soul alive to the high enthusiasm of 
poetry can read, without emotion and tears, the following beautiful 
specimen of the magic of the bard. 


When Dennie reprinted “ We Are Seven ” eleven months later and 
praised it for “inimitable simplicity and tenderness,” he supposed 


1“ Wordsworth in America,” MLN., xiv (June, 1933), 360. 
2As did Milton Ellis in Joseph Dennie and His Circle. University of 
Texas Studies in English, No, 3 (Austin, Texas, 1915), pp. 104, 146. 
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its author to have been Coleridge.* In his earlier comment in 
1799, however, with a critic’s privilege of inconsistency and appar- 
ently innocent of knowledge either of the anonymous “ admirable 
author” or of the “friend” whose poems Wordsworth later 
asserted “have the same tendency as my own,” Dennie concluded 
his prefatory remarks: 


It is indited in the very language of Nature, and transcends the French 
taste and tinsel of the childish Coleridges, Southeys, and Merrys of the 
age, as far as Hesper outshines the “ dubious light ” of the glow worm. The 
poem in question is derived from no Gallic force; it is written by an 
English gentleman and relishes of the character. 


2. 


But Joseph Dennie, though representative perhaps of the most 
enlightened and articulate critical opinion of his time, was not 
alone in America in appreciation of the new collection. Professor 
Howard has elsewhere shown that the influences which inspired the 
most vital work of Wordsworth were operating in America perhaps 
earlier than they were in England;* and both the precepts and 
practices of the American Philip Freneau have suggested the 
impact of those influences.® It was natural then that by January 
of 1802 James Humphreys of Philadelphia was able to publish by 
subscription an American edition of the Lyrical Ballads. But 
even at this time, while Dennie was praising the collection in the 
Port Folio, there was present in America a solid and reasoned con- 
servative criticism which refused superlatives to Wordsworth. 
“The long, but ingenious and well written preface,” said a 
reviewer in the New York American Review, and LInterary 
Journal® soon after the appearance of the American edition, 
“... should be read by all who wish to enter into the spirit of 
these ballads.” Of Wordsworth’s language, however, of his exclu- 
sion from his poetry of “ personifications of abstract ideas,” of 
“ phrases and figures of speech,” it was suggested : 


3 Ellis, op. cit., p. 131. 

*“ Thomas Odiorne: An American Predecessor of Wordsworth,” American 
Literature, x (January, 1939), 417-436. 

5Lewis Leary, That Rascal Freneau: A Study im Literary Failure, 
Rutgers, 1941, pp. 105, 322. 

*mr (January-March, 1802), 118. 
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This is indeed stripping poetry at once of half her plummage, and con- 
demning her to skim along the vale, without daring to soar into the sub- 
lime regions of fancy. The laws prescribed by Mr. W. may suit a particu- 
lar species of poetry like his own, but we apprehend that their authority 
will not be acknowledged by lovers of poetry in general. 


The poems themselves, “almost entirely free from intricacy of 
thought or expression, ... may be read by the simplest swain 
without difficulty.” But this in a self-conscious and culturally 
subservient America was not said to praise Wordsworth. The 
reviewer continued : 


Some of them appear to us too humble both in style and sentiment to be 
generally interesting. Many of the pieces display a lively sensibility to the 
beauties of rural scenery; but they are particularly distinguished for the 
delicate and affecting manner of pourtraying the sensations of the mind 
when agitated, as the author expresses it, by the great and simple affections 
of our nature;—of nature, however, as she appears in the walks of low 
and rustic life. 


Two years later, when even in the Port Folio praise of Words- 
worth was tempered by reaction of this sort against him, a “ Criti- 
cal Notice ” in the Philadelphia Literary Magazine and American 
Register * summed up what seems to have been a more representative 
American estimate : 


It appears to be the great aim and study of Mr. Wordsworth to be simple; 
but he knew not what simplicity was—He did not know how to distinguish 
this daughter of beauty and grace from affectation. His pretended simpli- 
city resembles the vacant-headed girl, who, in order to appear interesting, 
and to discover more infantile sweetness, hangs her head on her shoulders, 
points forward a coral lip, and rolls backward and forward a dark eye-ball 
void of speculation. 


By 1809 even the Port Folio had joined the cry against him: 
“ William Wordsworth stands among the foremost of those English 
bards, who have mistaken silliness for simplicity; and with a false 
and affected taste, filled their pages with the language of children 
and clowns.” ® 


Lewis LEARY 
Duke University 





7r (January, 1804), 336. 
® vir (March, 1809), 286. 


5 
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ANOTHER GRISWOLD FORGERY IN A POE LETTER 


Harrison and Campbell made it clear that the texts of Poe’s 
letters to R. W. Griswold, as printed by Griswold, did not in all 
instances agree with the original manuscripts that have survived. 
Quinn, showing that Griswold altered the text of Burton’s letter to 
Poe, dated May 30, 1839, which also survives in manuscript, 
extended Griswold’s activities in deliberate falsification to letters 
written by others than Poe.* 

However, all students of Poe (except perhaps Campbell) took 
in full faith the authenticity of the Griswold text of Poe’s letter to 
him dated “ March 29, 1841.”? This date comes from a note in 
Griswold’s hand on the manuscript of the letter itself. The origi- 
nal manuscript as Poe wrote it has been divided into two pieces, 
one of which is in the Boston Public Library, the other now on 
indefinite loan from the Griswold Collection to the Poe Foundation 
in Richmond, Virginia; the portion in the Boston Public Library 
bears a postmark showing the town mark of Philadelphia, and the 
date as “29 MA,” the next letter being obscured by ink scratches. 

Suspecting from the contents of letters between Poe, F. W. 
Thomas, and Griswold written in May and June, 1841, that some- 
thing might be wrong, I requested the authorities at the Boston 
Public Library to re-examine the postal markings, and expert opin- 
ions confirmed my suspicion that the mutilated postmark was 
really May 29. Thus May 29, 1841, is the correct date of the 
original letter, and I believe the alteration to have been a deliber- 
ate falsification by Griswold, Poe’s first editor. 

On the piece of the manuscript in the Boston Public Library 
only part of the address appears: “R. W. Grisw / Bo.” Harrison 
gives the inscription on the other portion of the manuscript as 
“ld, Esqre./ Mass.”* Furthermore, from a letter of George 


1 Poe, Complete Works, ed. J. A. Harrison (New York, 1902), xvi, 198, 
200, ete.; Killis Campbell, The Mind of Poe (Cambridge, 1933), p. 88, 
etc.; A. H. Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1941), p. 279, etc. 

* Printed first in Griswold’s “Memoir” of Poe, p. xxi. (The memoir 
appears in Volume I of all Griswold editions of Poe except the first, where 
it is in Volume m1.) The letter is also given in Harrison’s edition, xv, 
83 f., and G. E. Woodberry, The Life of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1909), 
I, 351f. Both seem to have followed the text printed by Griswold. 

8 J. A. Harrison, Life and Letters of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1903), 
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Roberts to Griswold, April 23, 1841, of which the manuscript is in 
the Boston Public Library, it is apparent that Griswold was urged 
to arrive in Boston about May 8 to take up his duties on the edi- 
torial staff of Roberts’s Times & Notion. Thus we may conclude 
that the two pieces of manuscript are fragments of the original 
letter which Poe sent from Philadelphia, May 29, 1841, to Rufus 
W. Griswold in Boston. 

Naturally the fragment that was separated from the letter proper 
has also been previously misdated. It begins “ Memo. Born Janu- 
ary 1811” and is a brief (and somewhat inaccurate) sketch of 
Poe’s life. In a note to a later letter by Poe, Griswold alludes to 
this “ Memo” as having accompanied Poe’s first letter to him, and 
obviously he means the letter of May 29, which he had misdated.‘ 
That the two fragments belong together is shown not only by the 
joining of the portions of the address, which fit each other, but by 
internal evidence of the texts. 

In the letter itself Poe says, “As I understood you to say that 
you meant to preface each set of poems by some biographical notice, 
I have ventured to send you the above memo.” The above does not 
refer to the preceding part of the letter, for Poe continues, “‘ The 
Coliseum ’ was the prize poem alluded to above.” No such allusion 
is made previously in the letter itself, but his winning of the 
Saturday Visiter prize is mentioned in the “ Memo.” 

By dating the letter in March Griswold led later biographers to 
think that Poe had made the overtures to be included in the Poets 
and Poetry of America, without invitation from Griswold. 
Actually, Griswold not only seems to have invited Poe’s contribu- 
tions but was dealing through Poe with F. W. Thomas. A letter * 
from Thomas to Griswold, June 8, 1841, indicates that Griswold 
had asked Thomas through Poe to provide him with biographical 
material on E. C. Pinkney and “Amelia” (Mrs. Welby), that Poe 
had relayed the request, and had already “replied” for Thomas. 
Obviously Griswold was actively collecting material for his 
anthology at the end of May and in June. 


1, 346; Woodberry, in the Century Magazine, xtvi11 (August, 1894), 573, 
rightly connected the “ Memo” with the letter now redated. 
“Griswold “ Memoir” as cited by Harrison, Complete Works, xvi, 347. 
5 Passages from the Correspondence... of Rufus W. Griswold, ed. 
W. M. Griswold (Cambridge, 1898), p. 66. 
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In the letter of May 29 Poe says: “On the other leaf I send 
such poems as I think my best, from which you can select any 
which please your fancy. I should be proud to see one or two of 
them in your book.” Apparently the poems were copied out on an 
inner leaf of the letter, which, probably having been used as copy 
for the volume, has disappeared. Poe may have been proud or 
perhaps disappointed to see just three of his poems printed. 

Griswold’s March dating of the letter suggested to his readers 
that Poe had sought a place in the anthology on his initiative, 
which fitted in with the false picture of Poe that his first editor 
was painting. Restoration of the true date shows that Griswold 
asked the help of Poe, and puts the latter in a better light as 
regards his relations with Griswold than Griswold would have 
wished. 

JoHN Warp OsTROM 

The Citadel 





SOME WORDS IN SIR THOMAS ELYOT’S OF THE 
KNOWLEDGE WHICH MAKETH A WISE MAN 


In Of the Knowledge which Maketh a Wise Man, 1533, Sir 
Thomas Elyot uses a number of words in ways not recorded by 
the New English Dictionary or uses them earlier than the other 
instances noted by NHD. Interesting is the fact that most of them 
are not learned embellishments of the language, but are words that 
must have been in use for a considerable time. They are as 
follows: 


cothed: a hole shepe from a cothed (C7 v). Cothe is a scabby disease 
of sheep; cothed, then, means diseased. NED. records no verbal form 
of cothe; its first verbal example from the worn-down form coe is 1746 
Exmoor Scolding (E. D. 8S.) 40. 


fynde out: to dygge vp the Oore / and after ceaseth not to trye it from 
the stones/ and with contynual trauayle to fynde out the pure gold 
(L4 v). NED. does not record find or find out as meaning refine. Fine 
out does not occur. 


malanders: wherbi stordy courage pride & ambitid, & other like maliders 
of the minde may be curid (H7 v). The word means a “dry scabby erup- 
tion behind the knee in horses.” NED. does not record it as meaning 
disease in general or as, metaphorically, defects of the temperament. 

imbosed: & therefore the bodi and membres shuld shewe to them as rounde 
and fulle, as it were imbosed and wrought in tymber, metall, or stone 
(D3 r and v). Here embossed means “carved or moulded in relief”; the 
earliest example with this meaning in NED, is 1541 Elyot Image Gov. 67. 
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mordificatife: that this disease requirith sharp medicines as those which 
be mordicatife or biting (K4r). The earliest example in NED. is 1612 
Benvenuto’s Passenger 113. 

passible: he shall therby not onely remembre / that he is passible / & 
therefore no god (H8 v). As meaning “transient” or “ephemeral,” the 
first occurrence in NED. is 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xx. 36. . 
phthiriasis: or the lowsy syknes callid phthiriasis (Kv). As mean- 
ing “a morbid condition of the body in which lice multiply excessively,” the 
first occurrence in NED. is 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas It. i. 111. 

rase: a rase of mares (D8 r). As meaning “a stud or herd (of horses) ” 
the first occurrence in NED. is 1547 Privy Council Acts (1890). 

refricate: lest I moughte happen to refricate the late variaunce betwene 
the and me (C r and v). As meaning “renew (a wound or grief),” the 
first occurrence in NED. is 1570 Fox A. & M. (ed. 2) 2121/1. 

kepest tacke; and truely thou kepest tacke with me (G5 r). NED. does 
not record to keep tack in the sense of “to hold one’s own with.” The 
first occurrence of keep tack in any sense is 1611 Cotsgrove. 

white: and kepe them atte home all the day in the shadowe for burnynge 
theyr white (L8v). There is no entry in NED. for white as meaning “ fair 
complexion,” although there is for “fairness of complexion.” 


Miami University EpwIn J. Howarp 
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Matrimonial Law and the Materials of Restoration Comedy. By 
GELLERT SPENCER ALLEMAN. Wallingford, Pa. (privately 
published), 1942. Pp. vii+ 155. $2.00. 


Since 1778 when Edmond Malone first advanced the theory that 
Shakespeare must have studied law, scores of books and articles have 
been written by lawyers and literators upon the subject of the law 
in his plays, with less frequent excursions into the field of Eliza- 
bethan drama generally. At the same time little consideration has 
been given the law in the Restoration drama. This inattention, 
however, may not prove to be a total loss if, as a consequence, the 
illogical and unsatisfactory practice, common among commentators 
upon the works of Elizabethan playwrights, of treating the subject 
play by play, or of giving a mere list of unconnected legalisms is 
avoided. The present work is one of the few treatises on law in the 
drama in which the author adopts the more systematic method of 
discussing “ stage law” according to a particular legal subject. 

Mr. Alleman divides his text into three major parts: Spousals 
(contracts of marriage) ; Irregular (i. e., clandestine and deceptive) 
Marriages; and Termination of Marriage (separation and dissolu- 
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tion of marriage). Within this framework he presents an “ analysis 
of the manner in which Restoration comedy [to which his work is 
limited] uses materials from matrimonial law to provide dramatic 
situations.” His concern is with dramatic motifs, with how matri- 
monial law is woven into the structural plan of the drama, rather 
than with the explanation of passing legal allusions occuring in 
characters’ speeches. In this the approach differs from that of most 
commentators upon law in the Elizabethan drama. Undoubtedly 
the disparate uses of the law by the dramatists of the two periods 
contributed in some degree to the adoption of the present method. 
The Restoration comedies regularly present plots which themselves 
raise these matrimonial problems; the Elizabethan plays, on the 
contrary, ordinarily suggest, rather than dramatize, a myriad of 
legal problems which usually do not form part of the plan of the 
drama. 

As the author himself admits, the Restoration comedies are more 
readily grouped and tabulated than the Elizabethan. Where the 
latter present a variety of intricate and complicated problems, the 
former are limited to a comparatively few conventionalized plots 
and situations. This is demonstrated by Mr. Alleman’s tables of 
successful clandestine, tricked, and mock marriages: they not only 
fill twenty-two pages of text (showing the frequency of their 
appearance), but all the dramatic problems readily break down and 
fit into a very few pigeonholes. 

While some parts of this little treatise are of more value to the 
present-day lawyer than others, the entire book should be most 
helpful to the student of the drama and to people who read and see 
the plays of this period, since they often assume a knowledge of 
matrimonial law long since forgotten. The law of spousals, for 
example, as developed in the ecclesiastical courts became highly 
intricate and artificial. Much was made, legally and basically, of 
the distinction between words used by a couple, whether de praesenti 
(in the present tense) or de futuro (in the future tense). Now, 
as Pollock and Maitland, with their customary perspicuity, point 
out, “ Of all the people in the world lovers are the least likely to 
distinguish precisely between the present and the future tenses.” 
The church courts applied their canons with little regard to the 
difficulties presented by variants of the human equation or by the 
idiomatic ambiguity of colloquial English. Similarly, when char- 
acters of the Restoration comedies speak of “ divorce,” they do not 
refer to the judicial decree dissolving the bonds of matrimony with 
which we are familiar today. At that time, once a valid marriage 
had been contracted no spiritual court could dissolve it; the nearest 
approximation to such dissolution was by Act of Parliament. 
Annulments (i.e., adjudications that no valid marriage had ever 
been effected) were more common, although not nearly so readily 
obtainable as before the Reformation. 

On the other hand, some parts of the book are highly suggestive 
and valuable to the practicing lawyer of today. The courts of most 
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states, with varying degrees of readiness, permit annulments of 
marriages induced by fraud or deception, of mock marriages, of 
marriages contracted while one or both parties are drunk, etc. Our 
present law stems directly from decisions of the English ecclesi- 
astical courts, before, during, and after the Restoration period. 

Restoration comedies present almost every variety of situation 
involving this group of problems and suggest the legal answer, at 
least as understood by the dramatists. They developed, it is true, a 
body of “stage law” to reach a dramatic result which a lawyer 
then or today would not necessarily regard as sound. For example, 
it was regularly postulated that a marriage ceremony performed by 
a mock priest was always invalid. Most lawyers, however, would 
disagree, we think, where both parties were deceived and where both 
presently intended to effect a marriage. 

Without any intention whatever of detracting from the value 
and importance of Mr. Alleman’s work, we regret that he failed to 
include a full bibliography. This is the more unfortunate because 
of the practice of citing works as, for example, “ Hutton, op. cit.,” 
with no indication of where the complete title may be found—a 
common vice but not the more forgivable on that account. If space 
must be saved in this manner, a key to the abbreviations of works 
frequently cited would be helpful. For a book of this kind, typo- 
graphical errors are remarkably few, the most persistent and dis- 
concerting misspelling being that of “ Vanburgh ” for “ Vanbrugh.” 
A fuller, more topical index, not confined to names of persons and 
plays, would also have been an improvement. 

Mr. Alleman’s work is a scholarly, readable exposition of a very 
difficult and too little understood field. ‘There should be more 
books of this kind. 

CiypE T. WARREN 
Pau S. CLARKSON 





The Economic Novel in America. By WALTER FULLER TAYLOR. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1942. Pp. xi-+- 378. $4.00. 


The Economic Novel in America is a much more important 
work than its title would suggest. It is not merely a careful and 
judicious literary-historical study of “some two hundred and fifty 
volumes of economic fiction” published in the United States 
between 1870 and 1901 with special emphasis on the social fiction 
of Mark Twain, Hamlin Garland, Edward Bellamy, William Dean 
Howells, and Frank Norris. It is, perhaps more significantly, a 
persuasive corrective of common conceptions concerning the atmos- 
phere and literature of the Gilded Age. Finally, it is a telling 
exposure of the ignorance and prejudice that underlie sweeping 
judgments of the period uttered by such recent critics as Van 
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Wyck Brooks, Lewis Mumford, and Granville Hicks. This unbiased 
study demonstrates finally the invalidity of Brooks’s judgment 
that “in that age, America, innocent, ignorant, profoundly 
untroubled, slept the righteous sleep of its own manifest and pecu- 
liar destiny,” Lewis Mumford’s assertion that the Gilded Age 
“denied, starved, frustrated its imaginative life,” or Hartley Grat- 
tan’s purblind conclusion that Howells’ view of America was 
“scarcely distinguishable from Andrew Carnegie’s.” 

Mr. Taylor’s first task was the definition of the basic elements in 
the American view of life before the Civil War and the demonstra- 
tion of the persistence of this view well into the Gilded Age. In 
his opinion the Gilded Age is “a story of class conflict between 
various middle-class groups and the plutocracy. It is a story of 
the sudden bourgeoning of a capitalistic industrialism which chal- 
lenged the cultural dominance of our agrarian-nurtured democratic 
middle classes. It is a story of the strenuous efforts of the middle 
classes to meet that challenge and to assimilate into their estab- 
lished culture the new disruptive forces loosed by the Machine.” 
The critique of capitalistic industrialism by the novelists studied 
here takes on a number of intellectual forms. “The liberal Left- 
Center is represented by Mark Twain; the radical middle-class 
Left is represented in its individualistic bearings by Garland and 
in its collectivist by Bellamy and Howells; and the conservative 
Right-Center is represented by Frank Norris.” 

The body of Mr. Taylor’s book is devoted to a careful study of 
the economic doctrines of these major writers and of the expression 
of their views in fiction. Of these five studies, that of Howells is 
the most richly rewarding, perhaps because the works of fiction 
analyzed are aesthetically superior and because the intellectual 
core of these works “is a system of economic thought at once more 
complex, more systematic, and better integrated than that of any 
of Howells’ fellow-novelists except Bellamy.” One might wish 
that Mr. Taylor had made a little more of the psychological and 
moral significance of the degree to which Mark Twain and Hamlin 
Garland were corrupted by the very forces they sometimes attacked 
or had made a little less of the aesthetic distinction of the novels 
of Frank Norris. 

In point of fact, the least persuasive portion of the book is the 
attempt in the Conclusion to estimate the artistic worth of the 
works studied. One welcomes, of course, Mr. Taylor’s judgment 
as to the half dozen most important works of economic fiction: 
Twain’s A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward, Howells’ A Hazard of New Fortunes, Garland’s 
Main-Travelled Roads, Norris’ The Octopus, and Twain and War- 
ner’s The Gilded Age. But one becomes a little impatient with the 
critical diffidence that prevents his pointing out boldly the weak- 
nesses in the novels of some of his major figures, and one finds 
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irrelevant the hortatory peroration addressed to contemporary 


writers of economic fiction. 
Frep B. MILLETT 
Wesleyan University 





The Truth of our Times. By Henry PeacHaM. Reproduced in 
facsimile from the edition of 1638, with an Introduction by 
Rozpert Ratston CAwLey. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. Pp. xxiii 203. $2.00. (Publications of 
Facsimile Text Society, 55.) 


The Dignity of Kingship Asserted. By G. S. Reproduced in 
facsimile from the edition of 1660, with an Introduction by 
Wittiam R. Parxer. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. xlvi+ 223. $2.20. (Publications of Facsimile 
Text Society, 54.) 


The Truth of our Times consists of brief essays by Henry 
Peacham, the author of The Compleat Gentleman, on such topics 
as “Gods Providence,” “ Opinion,” “ Of Clownes and rude beha- 
viour,” and “A religious honest man.” ‘The principal interest in 
this minor work by a minor author is in its reflections on dress and 
manners. Of ideas Peacham has few, and those few are the com- 
monplace notions of a man of his rank and education in his time. 
In view of the great mass of vigorous and important writing which 
remains unexhumed from seventeenth-century pamphlet literature, 
this little work seems to me facile and pleasant but not very impor- 
tant. Nor do its qualities of clear-sighted observation and trench- 
ant expression appear quite so pronounced as they appear to its 
editor. 

The republication of The Dignity of Kingship is justified by the 
fact that it was an immediately contemporaneous direct reply to 
Milton’s Readte and Easie Way. Professor Parker in his brief but 
informing introduction plausibly identifies the author, G. S., with 
George Starkey. Written in March 1660 during the restored par- 
liament and on the eve of the Restoration, the pamphlet testifies to 
the final and complete political failure of Puritan godliness. It is 
essentially a polemic against the saints, the Rump, and the grandees 
of the Cromwellian and post-Cromwellian commonwealth. Although 
the writer voices the predominant royalism of the moment, his atti- 
tude toward Milton indicates that he felt a certain awe for the 
ability and the prestige of the man who had given both presby- 
terians and royalists such mighty learned drubbings in the press. 
He obviously has no stomach for similar punishment, and in effect 
says as much. In his opening pages, consequently, he speaks very 
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respectfully of the great man. Milton has every advantage over 
him, he says, except the truth and honesty of his cause. But as he 
warms to his argument, he is not afraid to abuse the author of the 
divorce tracts, without having taken the trouble, as indeed few did, 
to understand exactly what was set forth in them. Neither has he 
troubled himself to read much below the surface of The Readie and 
Easie Way. That pamphlet was Milton’s penultimate effort by 
sheer power in discourse to lift the Puritan Commonwealth into 
the classical republic, or rather, into the humanistic Utopia of his 
own speculation and allegiance. His antagonist, whom he ignored, 
read what Milton wrote simply as defense of the Rump which might 
impede the restorers of the parliamentary monarchical regime. The 
Dignity of Kingship at least shows, however, that though Milton 
did not succeed in making himself understood by his immediate 
contemporaries, he made himself respected and even feared. 


WILLIAM HALLER 
Columbia University 





Andrew Marvell. By M. C. BrapBrook and M. G. Lioyp THomas. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1940. Pp. 161. $2.25. 


The Works of George Herbert. Edited with a Commentary by 
F. E. Hutcuinson. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1941. 
Pp. 618. $8.00. 


Margoliouth’s edition of Marvell’s Poems and Letters lacks a 
critical introduction ; Birrell’s Marvell in the ‘ E. M. L.’ is patently 
old-fashioned in its view of the poetry; the massive contemporary 
work on the poet and patriot, that of Pierre Legouis, is a French 
dissertation. Meanwhile the status of Marvell’s poetry, already high 
with Lamb, Hazlitt, and Palgrave, is currently almost vertigin- 
ously exalted. Thus the new monograph by the Misses Bradbrook 
and Lloyd Thomas professes to have been written to meet the need 
for a “critical examination of his total work” and to prove that 
the whole is greater than such brilliant parts as “The Garden” 
and “ Definition of Love.” But the need is artificial, and the thesis 
is unsuccessfully maintained. The metaphysical poetry, the pas- 
torals, the verse satires, The Rehearsal Transpros’d, the M. P.’s 
letters to his constituents at Hull: these parts of Marvell’s career 
remain disjunct; nor does the poet come to biographical life. The 
authors of the monograph painstakingly examine the whole of 
Marvell’s work in verse and prose, laudably aiming to write criti- 
‘cism as well as historical exposition ; their criticism, however, never 
opens out beyond itself and never really penetrates its object: it is 
unfailingly competent, intelligently pedestrian. Happily, with 
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Empson’s chapter in Some Versions of Pastoral and LEliot’s 
masterly essay we do not want for adequate direction. 

Hutchinson’s edition of George Herbert enters the Oxford Poets 
thus late (nearly thirty years after Grierson’s Donne) out of respect 
to G. H. Palmer’s edition. To the general excellence of his pre- 
decessor’s work, the present editor does justice. But he properly 
takes exception (pp. lxvii-ix) to Palmer’s rearrangement of the 
poems under categories mixedly chronological and topical, the 
effect of which is, mistakenly, to represent Herbert as growing 
more melancholy toward the end of his life; and he sensibly 
restores the order of poems in the Tanner manuscript, which, pre- 
sumably representing Herbert’s own arrangement, shows “ many 
instances of purpose... .” 

Hutchinson’s critical essay on Herbert (eminently sound but 
unexciting) appeared in Seventeenth Century Studies Presented to 
Sir Herbert Grierson (1938) and is not here reprinted. The intro- 
duction to the Works includes a careful biographical sketch, super- 
seding all others, and a careful study of Herbert’s reputation, in 
which the most important discovery concerns John Wesley’s devo- 
tion ; and the volume concludes with a useful Commentary of exe- 
getical notes which, citing the interpretations of such critics as 
Legouis, Leishman, Bennett, Empson, and Eliot, serves as a kind 
of Variorum. 


AUSTIN WARREN 
University of Iowa 





War and the German Mind, The testimony of men of fiction at the 
front. By Wm. K. Pretter. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. $3.25. 


Pfeiler’s book is not just one of the many books dealing with 
one or the other aspect of the general war situation, as the title 
may lead one to expect. It analyzes most objectively the various 
trends of the German war novel, written during and after the first 
world war. A bewildering amount of material has been gathered 
by the author, and anybody who has read only a fraction of this 
material must envy Mr. Pfeiler for his enduring patience. Even 
if the book does not add anything radically new to the picture of 
present-day Germany and open a new vista into that abyss which 
is called “the German mind ”—as a literary and critical study of 
the German war novel it can hardly be surpassed. The organiza- 
tion of the book may be called somewhat orthodox.’ In the first 
part, the historical background is summed up briefly and to the 
point. Part two discusses the works written during the war which 
are generally very personal and subjective in nature but which 
show a growing consciousness of the ugly realities of war. Parts 
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three and four analyze the two waves of war literature after the 
war, the first with a strong pacifist and individualistic tendency 
(“ the egocentric novel,” such as those of Remarque, Arnold Zweig, 
Franz Werfel etc.), the second attempting a revaluation of the war 
experience in the light of Hitlerism (“the ethnocentric novel”). 
The task of the author has been tremendous. The seemingly end- 
less procession of writers and novels was not easy to survey and 
leaves the reader in a state of complete confusion. More than half 
of the names and titles discussed have never come to the attention 
of the general reader outside of Germany and will not tempt him 
to make their more direct acquaintance. Perhaps it might have 
been better if the author had attempted a more critical evaluation 
of the most outstanding works, shifting all that is of minor impor- 
tance into notes instead of losing himself in an enumeration that 
confounds rather than enlightens. On the other hand, the rigid 
limitation of the book to fiction is unfortunate. Some of the most 
characteristic and vivid attempts at recreating the war experience 
appeared in lyric and dramatic form (as in the work of Becher, 
Zech, Unruh, Goering, Rubiner etc.) and the consideration of 
poetry and drama might have complemented the material to its 
advantage. Occasionally the discussion narrows down the aspect 
of a book of greater scope by treating it merely as a war novel. 
That is particularly true in the case of the analysis of Werfel’s 
Musah Dagh which Pfeiler calls “one of the greatest German war 
novels.” But here the war is only background to a national and 
racial tragedy, and the book reveals its real greatness only when 
taken as a prophetic vision of the fate of the German Jews in a 
Germany where the adjectives “Nazi” and “Turkish” are 
synonyms. In a very interesting appendix, Pfeiler discusses the 
literature on the German war novel, refuting at great length the 
studies by Cysarz and Pongs. The foreword to the book was writ- 
ten by George N. Shuster who emphasizes briefly some of the 
general aspects of Pfeiler’s investigations. 


WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
Southwestern, Memphis 





The Writings of Jakob Wassermann. By JoHN C. BLANKENAGEL. 
Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1942. 


Blankenagel’s book does not pretend to be a biography of Jakob 
Wassermann. It limits itself to a discussion of his works, proceed- 
ing in a more or less chronological order. Such an investigation 
could have been very interesting and most illuminating for the 
understanding of modern German literature; innumerable threads 
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lead from Wassermann’s books to the great writers of other nations 
from whom he always tried to learn. And what is even more 
important: there are many elements in his writings that show their 
dependence on many if not all contemporary literary movements 
and artistic conceptions. Unfortunately, Blankenagel has not 
attempted to see beyond the mere content-matter of each book. He 
relates the stories at length and argues with the author about 
technicalities, instead of singling out the real problems. For 
instance, in his description of Christian Wahnschaffe he makes 
no mention of the very obvious attempt to experiment with the 
theories of German expressionism. In discussing Wassermann’s 
two biographies, Christoph Columbus and Bula Matart, he could 
have pointed to the growing interest in the historical novel among 
the German reading public of the Twenties, and could have placed 
them side by side with the biographies by the two Zweigs, Alfred 
Neumann, Heinrich Mann, even Emil Ludwig and many others. 
But still more serious is the unhappy limitation of Blankenagel’s 
analysis where the actual problems of Wassermann’s books are being 
discussed. However one may approach his work, there is hardly a 
book with a purely subjective appeal. Wassermann’s novels, 
almost perfect reflectors of their time, could have led to a very 
fruitful discussion of German middle-class society before and after 
the first world war. All his problems are the problems of his time, 
and they were his own only because of their universal significance, 
be it the problem of nationalism, antisemitism, religion, justice, 
“ Trigheit des Herzens,” love, marriage or prostitution. The tre- 
mendous popularity of many of these books should have made it 
quite clear that the instability of his average characters and their 
struggle for a higher morality were also the defect and the longing 
of his age. It would have been a truly valuable contribution to 
have viewed Wassermann’s work with perspective instead of being 
satisfied to have assembled a collection of book reviews that do not 
even gather any new biographical or critical material. 


Southwestern, Memphis WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
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Meier Helmbrecht, a Poem by Wernher der Gartenare, edited by 
CHARLES E. GoucH (German Mediaeval Series, Section A, vol. 11.) 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1942. Pp. xxxv-+ 118. 6s. Despite innumer- 
able difficulties the editor of the above MHG series has succeeded 
in having Bostock’s Armer Heinrich followed by another war child, 
Gough’s Meier Helmbrecht, likewise “to meet the special require- 
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ments of English speaking University students.” Well known as a 
specialist in Helmbrechtwana, the author here offers of necessity 
a reconstructed MHG text—the only two MSS are of the 15th and 
16th centuries—which, moreover, has made a certain standardization 
inevitable. In contrast to older, overstandardized texts, this edition 
offers not only some new readings, but also copious footnotes and 
frequent references to English parallels. The volume is rounded out 
with a rich glossary, in which the MHG words are rendered in their 
English and German equivalents. 

Extremely valuable is the introduction, dealing with the MSS, 
localization of the story, the author, and his background. Basing 
his findings upon his own research of many years, Gough is able to 
advance a new hypothesis as to the personality of Wernher, so 
wrapped in mystery. He was not Bruder Wernher of Austria (C. 
Schroder), nor the Augustinian ‘ Pater Gardener’ of Ranshofen 
(F. Keinz), nor Knight Wernher of Burghausen (K. Stechele), 
nor a wandering minstrel (Panzer-Schiffmann), but, according to 
Gough, a Tyrolean Franciscan monk, born South of the Brenner 
(Lago di Garda), who was engaged in missionary work in Austria 
and Bavaria. His poem intends to inculcate a moral lesson, the 
value of discipline, zwht. Meier Helmbrecit is, therefore, at bottom 
a sermon, popularized and peppered with humor. It was known 
beyond the German frontiers, for the Bohemians evidently knew 
this story and, as a parallel to Modern French bismarcquer q., they 
coined the terms helmbrechtny and helmbrechtice, to describe 
arrogance. 

While the text is remarkably free of errors (except 1. 490 betlbe 
for belibe; 765-6 wil, lil for wif, lif; 1659 éore for ére), a few, 
of no consequence, do crop up in the bibliography (Panzer’s ed. is 
of 1932, not 1930; Wilhelm’s title reads Abfassungszeit, not Auf- 
fassungszett ; Hagelstange’s title is Bawernleben, not Baurenleben). 
All in all, this new edition will be gladly received by all germanists. 


Hunter College CARL SELMER 





Robert Bridges: A Study of Traditionalism in Poetry. By 
ALBERT GuERARD, JR. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. xvi-+ 332. $3.50. Uncritically con- 
sidered, this is a labor of great industry and obvious devotion. It is 
the first exhaustive study of the work of the poet laureate who 
died in 1930. It traces every small influence and remote associa- 
tion. It pays its respects to the “radical innovators and dubious 
allies of traditionalism.” It is a solid but unpretentious monument 
of scholarliness and enthusiasm. 

Critically, one could do with a little less “ apparatus” and not 
quite so wholesale an endorsement of such statements as Brett 
Young’s insistence that Bridges “is more consistently fine than 
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Keats” and Dr. Yvor Winter’s pontifical conclusion: “It has 
long appeared to me that Bridges and Hardy must be regarded as 
the two most impressive writers of poetry in something like two 
centuries, perhaps since Milton.” Such a summary, with which 
Dr. Guérard seems to concur, indicates that Bridges is not merely 
(to quote Dr. Winters again) “the heir of the universities,” but— 
since Bridges presumably takes precedence over Blake, Burns, 
Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, and Wordsworth—the heir of the 
universe. 

The reader must remember that this book is not only an analysis 
of Bridges but a tribute to Dr. Winters as teacher, friend, stimula- 
tor, and authority on the structure of a poem. Dr. Guérard is not 
always as logical as his master, but he is often as doctrinaire. He 
overrates the importance of metrical innovations; he confuses 
ingenuity with experiment, and prosody with poetry. He slights 
the influence of Gerard Manley Hopkins’ “sprung-rhythm,” that 
abrupt and breathless idiom, declaring that “no other poet has 
been able to make a similar use of the medium ”—which leads one 
to question whether he has read such recent English poets as 
Auden, Spender, Day Lewis, and the younger W. R. Rodgers or, to 
leap across the Atlantic, Hart Crane, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, and 
Lawrence Hart’s California group. 

But no one can question Dr. Guérard’s skill of argument, his 
unusual combination of energy and sensitivity. The weighty con- 
sideration of Bridges’ sources, buttressed by the exhaustive 
appendix on Bridges’ prosody, exhibits the author as an indefatiga- 
ble scholiast. It becomes increasingly evident—though the author 
would vehemently deny it—that he is dealing with one who is not 
so much a poet’s poet as a scholar’s versifier. One wishes Dr. 
Guérard a more exciting subject for his next book. 


Elizabethtown, New York LOUIS UNTERMEYER 





Princeton Verse Between Two Wars: An Anthology. Edited, 
with a Preface, by ALLEN TATE. Princeton, New Jersey: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1942. Pp. xx-+ 112. $2.50. Nowhere are 
the changes of taste recorded more significantly than in the 
anthologies. Comparing A Book of Princeton Verse, edited in 
1916 by Alfred Noyes, with Princeton Verse Between Two Wars, 
edited in 1942 by Allen Tate, is like comparing two periods from 
two different worlds. Mr. Noyes himself has testified that he 
regrets the speed with which the course of poetry has altered in the 
world and particularly at Princeton. “I can find no sense in the 
anthology,” he said in a remarkable interview impartially assailing 
Proust, Joyce, Lawrence, and the present reviewer. “ There is no 
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poem that conveys any good idea to the reader, but,” he added with 
no reference to the Greeks, “ the incest motive is very prominent.” 
This is not the place for argument; but although a quarter of a 
century may bring about changes in subject matter, idiom, and 
emphasis, it should not destroy the recognition of poetic values. 
Such values—due to heightened awareness disciplined by critical 
consciousness—are evident not only in the work of such well- 
known “ professionals ” as James Whaler (711), Theodore Spencer 
(724), A. Fleming MacLeish (733), and Philip Horton (734), but 
in the contributions by men as young and gifted as Thomas Riggs 
(737), John Beatty (’41), and especially William Meredith, Jr. 
(740). These poets deserve a hearing, and—unless catastrophically 
stopped at the beginning of their careers—they will get it. 


Elizabethtown, New York LOUIS UNTERMEYER 





Shores of Darkness. By Epwarp B. HuncErrorp. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. x+ 314. $3.00. This 
book makes new and valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
some of the puzzling myths in Blake’s Prophetic Writings (the 
myth of Albion), Keats’s Endymion and Hyperion, Shelley’s Pro- 
metheus Unbound and Adonais, and Goethe’s Faust (Part II, the 
Helena story). The myths are the products of ingenious and intri- 
cate invention playing not only upon the commonly known classic 
myths, but also upon a large number of unfamiliar variants and 
minor personages found in a host of forgotten mythographers. The 
taste for this recondite invention is traced to those eccentric, 
speculative ‘mythagogues’ who are satirized in Mr. Ramsbottom, 
the “ zodiacal mythologist ” of Peacock’s Crotchet Castle, and in Mr. 
Casaubon of Middlemarch. Attention is directed to this vogue of 
wildly speculative interpretations of myths, to such “ erudites ” as 
Jacob Bryant, Jean Sylvain Bailly, Edward Davies, Pierre Han- 
carville, Francis Wilford, and to many others whose names and 
works are listed in Anthon’s Classical Dictionary. The instances 
in which the poets are demonstrated to have borrowed their seem- 
ing erudition directly from these writers are comparatively few. 
But the major contention is that the poets’ invention and interpre- 
tation are to be regarded as a poetic offshoot or continuation of the 
vogue of the mythagogues. Details of the poets’ confusing aggre- 
gations of myth are disentangled, traced to possible sources, and so 
reconstructed that the narrative plans of the poems are made 
plainer than ever before. The author’s learning is impressive. His 
ingenuity is undeniable, even if in some places it may rather amaze 
than convince the reader. But not seldom, after he has revealed 
the derivations of such characters as Albion, Glaucus, Ione, Pan- 
thea, Demogorgon, Homunculus, and Euphorion, he seems to feel 
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that he has put to rest questions concerning their meanings in 
the poems, and has ‘debunked’ them of misty, poetic interpreta- 
tions. He assumes that the reader must be able “ to trace the laby- 
rinthine inventions of the poets” before the “ poets can communi- 
cate with him.” On this basis, with the enthusiasm of historical 
discovery, he suggests critical revaluations which the careful reader 
will wish to check with the obvious and sometimes declared inten- 
tion of the poets to use the characters as symbols of operations of 
the human mind. But it is certain that much light of a new sort 
has been thrown upon these poems, and that no student of them 
can afford to neglect these discoveries and interpretations. 


University of California BENJAMIN P. KURTZ 





Vauzhall Gardens, A Chapter in the Social History of England. 
By JAMES GRANVILLE SouTHWoRTH. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xii+ 199. $2.75. Vauxhall Gardens 
became a place of public entertainment at the beginning of Charles 
II’s reign, reached its heyday of magnificence in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and, after being rechristened the Royal Gardens in 1822, con- 
tinued its career (with some interruption) until the property was 
finally sold at auction and the gardens closed in 1859. What were 
these gardens like? What entertainment was provided for the 
patrons, on the stage and off? What were the people like who 
crossed the Thames to reach this “ Mahometan Paradise,” and how 
did they disport themselves on their holiday? These are some of 
many questions answered in this study, questions which every stu- 
dent of English literature has asked himself over and over as he 
came across references to Vauxhall in diaries, letters, comedies, 
essays, and novels. Everybody went to Vauxhall sooner or later 
and, after 1742, to its rival, the somewhat more sedate and respec- 
table Ranelagh. Mr. Southworth found much valuable material, as 
would be expected, in comments and descriptions recorded in con- 
temporary literature and newspapers. Some of the most detailed 
and vivid reports are contained in letters, especially those written 
by foreign visitors, most of whom considered it a duty to their 
correspondents to write up an evening at Vauxhall. Mr. South- 
worth had the good fortune to discover, besides, a vast deal of 
practical information, including much statistical material, hidden 
away in two scrapbooks, preserved in the Bodleian and Harvard 
libraries. The value of his study would have been greatly enhanced 
by specific reference to his sources; but readers will be grateful 
for an accurate and lively account of a very significant social 
institution. 

C. A. MOORE 


University of Minnesota 
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The Lone Shieling. By G. H. Nexpier. Toronto: The Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1941. Pp. vii+ 109. $1.85. Professor 
Needler adds his name to the long list of those who have speculated 
on the authorship of “ The Canadian Boat-Song.” He follows most 
recent investigators in assigning the poem to David Macbeth Moir, 
Blackwood’s “ Delta,” but unfortunately adds virtually nothing in 
the way of proof. The single bit of new evidence is a poem ad- 
dressed to Moir in Alexander Balfour’s Weeds and Wildflowers, a 
posthumous volume edited by Moir. Several lines of this poem are 
reminiscent of “ The Canadian Boat-Song,” and without doubt the 
parallel is worth noting, but the relationship is too tenuous to 
constitute anything like proof. Professor Needler’s parallels drawn 
from Moir’s work have nearly all been previously pointed out by 
Mrs. S. C. Wilson and repeated by Edward MacCurdy. 

Moir’s interest in English Sapphics has turned Professor Need- 
ler’s attention to the history of that form, and it is in his enumera- 
tion of its practitioners and in the application of its principles to 
“The Canadian Boat-Song ” that the chief value of this book is 
to be found. Chapters on John Galt, whose Canadian experiences 
were well known to Moir and may have suggested “The Boat- 
Song ” to him, are pleasant enough but contain no new information. 
The same is true of a slight sketch of Moir himself. We shall have 
to wait for more tangible evidence before the authorship of this 
beautiful but troublesome poem can be definitely settled. 


} BRADFORD A. BOOTH 
University of California at Los Angeles 





CORRESPONDENCE 





IzAAK WALTON A STATIONER?? According to H. R. Plomer’s Dictionary 
of the Booksellers and Printers in England 1641 to 1667 (London: Biblio- 
graphical Society, 1907) and its companion Dictionary .. . 1668 to 1725 
(London: Bibliographical Society, 1922), a printer and printseller, Robert 
Walton, was in business in St. Paul’s Churchyard between the years 1647 
and 1687. As the north and west sides of the yard merge in a curve, his 
shop, described as at the sign of the “Globe and Compasses in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, between the two north doors,” could very well have been 
immediately adjacent to “ Curlew House,” “near the west end of Paul’s.” 


Henry PETTIT 
The University of Colorado 


+See MLN., May, 1941. 
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[ The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Chambers, R. W.—Poets and their critics: 
langland and Milton. London: Humphrey 
Milford [New York: Oxford U. Press], 1941. 
Pp. 48. 3/6 or $1.25. (Warton Lecture on 
English Poetry, British Academy proceed- 
ings, XXVII.) 

Clough, Wilson 0.—The science of gram- 
mar. Laramee, Wyoming: Lithoprinted for 
the author, 1942. Pp. viii + 155. 

Craigie, William A.—Some Anomalies of 
spelling, Oxford: Clarendon Press [New 
York: Oxford U. Press], 1942. Pp. 305-32. 
3/6 or $1.25. (S. P. E. Tract, LIX.) 


Dennis, John.—The critical works of. Vol. 
Il. Ed. Edward Niles Hooker. Baltimore, 
Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. cxliv 
+588. $7.50. 

Lewis, C. S—Hamlet the prince or the 
poem? London: Humphrey Milford [New 
York: Oxford U. Press], 1942. Pp. 18. 1/6 
or $0.60. (Annual Shakespeare Lecture, 
British Academy proceedings, XXVIII.) 
Matthews, William. — English pronun- 
ciation and shorthand in the early modern 
period. Berkeley and Los Angeles: U. of 
California Press, 1943. $0.75. (U. of Cali- 
fornia Publications in English, IX, pp. iv 
+ 135-214.) 

Miles, Josephine.—Pathetic fallacy in the 
nineteenth century. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: U. of California Press, 1942. $1.25. 
(U. of California Publications in English, 
XII, pp. vi + 183-304.) 

O'Connor, William Van. — Climates of 
tragedy. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State 
U, Press, 1943. Pp. xiv-+ 155. $1.75. 

Tenney, Edward A. and Wardle, Ralph 

—A primer for readers. New York: F. 
8. Crofts, 1942. Pp. x + 158. 


GERMAN 


Boyd, James. — Goethe’s Iphigenie auf 
Tauris. An Interpretation and Critical 
Analysis. Oaford: Basil Blackwell, 1942. 
176 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Rilke, Rainer Maria—Poems Translated 
by Jessie Lamont. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1943. xxxi, 185 pp. $3.00. 

Wormley, Stanton Lawrence. — Heine in 
England. With an Introduction by William 
Clyde De Vane. Chapel Hill, N. O.: Univ. 
of North Carolina Press, 1943. xvii, 310 
Pp. $4.00. 








FRENCH 


Bisson, L. A—Amédée Pichot: A Romantic 
Prometheus. Ozford: Blackwell, 1942. xv 
+ 422 pp. 32 sh. 


(ed.)— Des Vers de France. Lon- 





don: Penguin, 1942. 140 pp. 9d. 


Bowden, J. P.—Revision course in French 
grammar. London: Macmillan, 1942. 232 
pp. 3/6. 

Daley, Sister Benita, —- Contes choisis 
d’auteurs catholiques. New York: Saga 
Press, 1942. 192 pp. $1.30. 

France, Anatole—Le Livre de mon ami, 
ed. T. J. Heywood. Owford: Blackwell, 1942. 
xx + 184 pp. 6/-. 

Gauclére, Yassu.—La France et sa culture. 
Lectures faciles. New York: Macmillan, 
1943. x +256 pp. $2.00. 

Gennevraye, A.—L’ombre, ed. A. G. Bovée 
and Guinnard, A. New York: Macmillan, 
1942. xxii‘+ 223 pp. $1.40. 

Hérédia—Les trophées, ed. F. W. Stokoe. 
New York: Macmillan, 1942. xv +96 pp. 
$1.25. 

Liddle, R. B—La formule: roman policier. 
London: Macmillan, 1942. 180 pp. 2/6. 

Lowe, L. F. H.—French grammar in re- 
view. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1942. viii + 206+ 36 pp. $1.60. 

Pfeiffer, Rubin—Joie de lire. New York: 
Holt, 1942. x + 267 + xxxvii pp. $1.48. 

Picard, G. L. and Black, J. T.—Manuel de 
conversation francaise. Boston: Heath, 1942. 
vi + 143 pp. $0.75. 

Quinel et Montgon.—L’Ami Bob, ed. Bovée 
and Guinnard. New York: Macmillan, 1942. 
xvi + 202 pp. $1.28. 


SPANISH 


Alonso, Amado.—Ensayo sobre la novela 
histérica; el Modernismo en la Gloria de 
Don Ramiro. Buenos Aires: Inst. de Filologia, 
1942. 328 pp. 

Argafiaraz Luque, J. H—Comentarios de 
ortografia. Buenos Aires: Pedemonte, 1940. 
191 pp. 

Beltran, 0. R.—Los orfgines del teatro 
argentino. Buenos Aires; Ed. Sopena, 1941. 
156 pp. 

Cadalso, José de—Cartas marruecas, ed. 
J. Tamayo. Zaragoza: Ed. Ebro, 1941. 
125 pp. 

Calderén de la Barca. — Autos sacra- 
mentales, ed. Valbuena Prat. Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1942. 79 pp. 

Castro, A.—La peculiaridad lingiifstica 
rioplatense y su sentido histérico. Buenos 
Aires: Ed. Losada, 1941. 159 pp. 

Cossio, J. M. de.—El romanticismo a la 
vista. Madrid; Espasa-Calpe, 1942. 328 pp. 
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Cruz, Sor Juana Inés de la.—Poesfas, ed. 
Elena Amat. Valencia: Tip. Moderna, 1941. 
60 pp. 

Dasch, Abramowitz, and Mufioz.—Leyendas 
y cuentos panamericanos. New York: Globe, 
1942. 196 pp. $1.32. 

Diaz-Plaza, G.—La poesia y el pensamiento 
de Ramén de Basterra. Barcelona: Ed. 
Juventud, 1941. 

Domenchina, J. J. (ed.).—Antologta de la 
poesia espafiola contemporfnea (1900-36). 
Mexico: Ed. Atlante, 1941. 454 pp. 


Druck, D.—Yehuda Halevy: His Life and 
Works. New York: Bloch, 1941. 


Espin Rael, Joaquin. — Investigaciones 
sobre “El Quijote” apécrifo. Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1942. 99 pp. 

Forner, Juan Pablo.—Antologia recopilada 
por N. Gonzflez Ruiz. Madrid: Ed. Nacional, 
1942. 160 pp. 


Gutiérrez, Juan Marfa.—Los poétas de la 
Revoluci6n. Buenos Aires: Acad. Arg. de 
Letras, 1941. 512 pp. 


Hilton, Ronald.—Four Studies in Franco- 
Spanish Relations. Toronto: U. of Toronto 
Press, 1943. 

Iriarte, Joaquin.— Ortega y Gasset: su 
persona y su doctrina. Madrid: Razén y Fe, 
1942. 294 pp. 

Lapesa, Rafael. — Historia de la lengua 
espafiola. Prélogo de R. Menéndez Pidal. 
Madrid; Talleres y ed. Escelicer, 1942. 


Larra, Mariano José de.—El Doncel de Don 
Enrique el doliente, ed. J. H. Nunemaker. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1942. xxii -+- 226 
pp- $1.25. 

Lasso de la Vega, G. — Manojuelo de 
romances, ed. E. Melé y A. Gonzalez Palencia. 
Madrid: Ed. Saeta. xliii + 387 pp. 


Léon, Ricardo.—Las nifias de mis ojos, 
ed. A. Vazquez. Boston: Heath, 1942. 228 pp. 

Logan and Mapes.— Spanish Wordbook. 
Boston: Ginn, 1942. 92 pp. $0.75. 

Manrique, Jorge.—Obras completas, ed. 
J. Garcia L6épez. Barcelona: Montaner y 
Sim6n, 1942. liii + 175 pp. 

Mansion, J. E.—Introduction to Spanish. 
Toronto: Oxford, 1942. 128 pp. $0.50. 

Montoliu, M. de—El alma de Espafia y 
sus reflejos en la literatura del Siglo de oro. 
Barcelona: Ed. Cervantes, 1942. 752 pp. 

Nijfiez Cabeza de Vaca.—Los Naufragios 
y Relacién, ed. J. E. Espinosa and E, A. 
Mercado. Boston: Heath, 1941. 102 pp. 
$0.48. 

Olmedo, F. G.—Nebrija (1441-1522). Ma- 
drid: Ed, Nacional, 1942. 257 pp. 

Pereda, José Maria de. — Escritos de 
Juventud. Madrid: Ed. M. Aguilar, 1942. 
309 pp. 





Pérez de Urbel, J—El monasterio en 
vida espafiola de la Edad Media. Barcelona; 
Ed. Lobor, 1942. 234 pp. 

Pinto, Juan.—Panorama de la literatura 
argentina contemp. Buenos Aires: Hi, 
Mundi, 1941. 

Saavedra Fajardo, D. de.—Idea de wm 
principe polftico-cristiano representada en 
cien empresas, ed. Vicente Garcia de Diego, 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1942. lvi + 229 pp. 

Soler Serrano, J.—La muerte por amor de 
Mariano José de Larra. Barcelona: Ed. 
Hymsa, 1942. 120 pp. 

Tamayo y Rubio, J.— Lengua espafiola. 
Madrid: Ed. Summa, 1942. 224 pp. 

Teresa de Jesiis—Camino de perfeccié 
ed. J. M. Aguado. 2 t. Madrid: Espasa 
Calpe, 1942. 98 + 100 pp. 

Vega, Lope de.—Flor nueva del “ Fénix; 
ed. J. de Entrambasaguas. Madrid: Investi 
gaciones Cientificas, 1942. 200 pp. 

Los embustes de Celauro, ed. J. d 
Entrambasaguas. Zaragoza; Ed. Ebro 
1942. 142 pp. 

Venegas Filardo, P.—Estudios sobre poe 
venezolanos. Caracas: Escritos Venezolano 
1941. 

Vicente, Gil. — Tragicomedia de De 
Duardos, ed. Df&maso Alonso. Madrid: 
Investigaciones Cientificas, 1942. 332 pp. 

Vossler, Karl.—Literatura espafiola. Sig! 
de oro. Prél. de J. F. Montesinos. Mezico; 
Ed. Séneca, 1941. 180 pp. 

Zapata, Ramén.—Lecciones de literat 
colombiana. Bogoté; Ed. Centro, 1941. 76 pj 


PORTUGUESE 


Camara, Reys.— As questdes morais 
sociais na literatura. Lisbon: Seara Nov 
1940. 148 pp. 

Castelo Branco, C.— Amor de perdigi 
nova ed., revista por A. C. Pires de Lim 
Oporto: Barreira, 1941. xv + 250 pp. 

Perdigéo, E.—Linguajar da Malandragem 
Pref. de E. de Moraes. Rio de Janeiro: Ki 
del autor, 1940. xix + 123 pp. 

Rodrigues Lapa (ed.). — Crestoma 
arcaica. Lisbon: Textos Literarios, 1940 
xvi + 81 pp. 

—— Dom Duarte e os prosadores da 
de Avis. Lisbon: Textos Literarios, 19 
xvi + 56 pp. 

GENERAL 


Deferrari, R. J. and Sister M. C. Eagen 
A Concordance of Statius. Brookland, D. 0.! 
1303 Quincey St., 1943. 926 pp., lithoprinte 

Newmark, Maxim.—Dictionary of Scient 
and Technology in English-French-Germ 
Spanish. New York: Philosophical Library 
1943. viii + 386 pp. $6.00. 























MILLS COLLEGE LANGUAGE CENTER 
JUNE 28—AUGUST 7, 1943 


I. CASA PAN-AMERICANA 


Spanish and Latin-American Literature. Arturo Torres-Rioseco; Luis Monguié; 
Ulpiano Borja (Eesedor) and José Jimefiez, guest Professor from University 
of San Marcos, Pera. 

Portuguese & Brazilian pa Hernane Tavares de Sa, noted Brazilian writer; 
and Pilar Ferrer from Sao Paulo. 

Workshop in Latin-American studies, history, and Pan-American relations.. German 
Arciniegas, former Minister of Education in Republic of Colombia, and 
eminent writer; Arturo Torres: Rioseco, Chilean ‘author. 

Specialized courses in Latin-American Geography, Economics, History, Art, and 
Music. José Perotti and Amanda Perotti, noted Chilean artists; Antonio 
Sotomayor, Bolivian painter; Darius Milhaud, composer of the operas 
“ Maximilian ” and “ Bolivar.” 

Residence of students and staff in the picturesque Casa with genuine Latin- 
American atmosphere, Hostess, Sefiora Gabriela Arciniegas, from seiecsca 
Isabel Lépez de Herwig, Mexico. 

Curriculum Seminars for teachets. Ruth Franklin, San Francisco Schools; Delia 
Goetz and Marjorie Johnson, U.$. Office of Education; Florence Hall, from 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


II. LA MAISON FRANCAISE i 
French language and literature with distinguished staff including the eminent 
writer and lecturer, André Maurois; René Bellé; Madeleine Milhaud; A. 
Cécile Réau; Elizabeth Creed, etc. 
Advanced work in French literature, art, music, and geography. Also Military 


French and aging courses for those training to take up military or recon- 


struction work in French territories. 

Residence of faculty and students is togethér in the Matson, where a genuine French 
atmosphere is created, and only. French is spoken. 

Special conferences for teachers of French. 


Ill. ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


Specialized training in methods of teaching English to Latin-Americans and other 
nen-English-speaking peoples. Planned to prepafe persons anticipating ex- 
change work in foreign countries, particularly in Latin-America, Studies in 
phonetics, and actual practice in teaching English to foreign exchange students. 
Dominic Rotunda; and Albert Markwardt, professor of English in sangapimaes 
University of Mexico City. 


IV. FOREIGN AREAS STUDY ; 
Language and culture background studies in eight language areas: 


Chinese: Ai Mei Hung. pee: Isabella Britton. 

Italian: Dominic Rotunda. German: Bernhatd Blume. 

Russian: Irena Obolianinoff. French: André Maurois. 

Spanish: Ulpiano Borja. Portuguese: Hernane Tavares de Sa. 


FOR CATALOG OF COURSES, write 


MILLS COLLEGE LANGUAGE CENTER 
Mixis COLLEGE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 


















Did you like the author's first-year book, “Introduc- 
tion to Spanish’’? Here is a second-year text equally 
as attractive, modern, and richly cultural - - - 







L. H. TURK’S 


SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
~ AND COMPOSITION 


May be used in second-year college classes regardless of what text has been 
used in the first year. Part I emphasizes the verb and grammatical drill. 
Part II is devoted to conversation and composition, based on twelve Latin 
American topics of outstanding interest. New-type exercises facilitate 
thoroughness and time-saving. Ready this spring. 


















D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS . LONDON 























. 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA 
JANE C. WATSON : ANNE Z. Moore 


An easy, lively reader dealing with the people, customs, and 
industries of Central America. Membets of a pleasant American 
family are graciously welcomed during their travels in these southern | 
republics. They observe Indian costumes and handicraft, learn the § 
various steps in the production of coffee, attend a marimba concert, ~ 
visit a banana plantation, learn of Centralamerican economy and — ; 
society. ‘ 


Special sections are devoted to Spanish questions, idiom study, and 
matching or completion exercises. For use in second-year high-school ~ 
and second-semester college classes. | 
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